





CONVENTION COVERAGE 

This Is Park Arnold 

The Senior Years—Golden or Grim? 
Canada’s Man of the Mid-Century 
Key Clubs’ Capital Convention 
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W.- who are 


about to die... 


S AN INTRODUCTION to the car- 
nage of the spectator sports of 
ancient Rome, the gladiators would 
face the crowded tiers of the Colos- 
seum and in chorus repeat the classic 
cry, “We who are about to die, salute 
you.” 


From the 24 hour-a-day slaughter on 
America’s highways comes the chorus 
of anonymous thousands, “We who 
are about to die, implore you .. . 


BACK THE ATTACK ON 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


An effective, workable, and proven 
plan is at hand. It follows the recom- 
mendations by leaders in traffic safety 
—the development of local public 
support groups. 








Kiwanis, in spearheading this drive has 
prepared a how-to-do-it booklet, Effective 
Local Safety Action. Material therein has 
been prepared in full cooperation with the 
Traffic and Transportation Conference of 
the National Safety Council and the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. This booklet 
will bring you the know-how and a step-by- 
step plan to form a local support group. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


Fill out and mail today. 
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| Gentlemen: 

We would like to enlist in the army that will BACK THE ATTACK. Please 
send ...free copies of the booklet, Effective Local Safety Action. 
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convention (see page 28), Vice President Richard M. Nixon remi- | a 
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PROFITS 


FROM 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Help Your Youth Activities 
Fund Through Peanut Day Sale 














Roasted peanuts _in-the- 
shell and Kiwanis Kids’ 
Day supplies available at 
the famous PLANTERS 
PEANUT STORES. Mail 
coupon below for full 
details. 





NATIONAL PEANUT CORPORATION 
| 632 S. MAIN STREET 

| WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

| Please send full details on Kiwanis Kids’ Day 
| supplies 
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ever 30c per bee for YOURSELF! on co bh bow you set Get our 
FREE CATALOG of 100 gift items etc everybody needs ond buys 
DEAL WITH A LEADER «th @ querter con 

Surprive GWT tury eaperence helping you end good folks 
offered FREE for Whe you everywhere MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 









AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 
Completely fin - = 
ished tops re 
sistant t mo 


’ oat 
serving hasarda 


Uaeld with or with 
out table clotha 
Write for Table and 








Truck Catalog and «special 
price discounts to tinestitutions ¢~ 


and organizations 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 






































of Tradition 
President Douglas McGregor brought 
to our attention your item on page 9 of 


the April issue, referring to the Past 
President’s pin being passed on for 30 
years by the Clermont, Florida club. 

The Peterborough, Ontario club has 
a tradition which has never faltered 
since the inception of the club in 1921. 
From this year on, the President’s pin 
has been passed on year after year to 
each succeeding president. The pin is 
now serving its 37th president 

It is predicted that the first president 
to lose this coveted pin will probably 
be “tomahawked.” 

Al. S. Plaskett 

Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 

Peterborough, Ontario 
Canada Anyone? 

. I wish to congratulate you for hav- 
ing the excellent article “Canada Has 
Everything but Enough People” in your 
May issue. 

I would also like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to you for forwarding 
to me the letter you have just received 
from Mr. Richard A. White of Ray, 
Indiana (evidently a skilled carpenter) 
who, after reading the above mentioned 
report, has become very interested in 
moving with his family to our country. 

I am confident that you will receive 
a number of further such letters re- 
questing information on opportunities 
in Canada, and I would be most grate- 
ful if you would forward them to me 
for reply. 

H. M. Tobin, Officer-In-Charge 
Canadian Government 
Immigration Service 

Chicago, Illinois 


. . . It was particularly pleasing to see 
a picture of our lovely little city head- 
lining the story by Keith Munro in the 
May issue, “Canada Has Everything but 
Enough People.” 

Outside of the fact that we Pentic- 
tonites are convinced that we live in 
the garden spot of British Columbia, 
enjoy the finest climate in Canada, 
grow the most luscious fruit in the 
British Commonwealth, are girdled by 
two beautiful lakes (Skaha and Okana- 
gan), and produce the healthiest and 
best looking boys and girls in the 
country, we are acting as hosts to the 
Pacific Northwest Kiwanis District con- 
vention on September the 8th, 9th, and 
10th. Penticton is a city of 12,000 eager 
citizens who are looking forward to 
welcoming 1200 (at least) Kiwanians 
and their wives from Washington, Ore- 
the Panhandle of Idaho, Yukon 


gon, 


Territories, Alaska, and British Colum- 
bia with the very best in Canadian 
hospitality. The Kiwanis Club of Pen- 
ticton has a membership of 61, and we 
are planning three days of fun and 
business that will, we hope, be long 
remembered by our visitors. 

Being a Canadian, and therefore of a 
modest and retiring nature, I could go 
into more extravagant eulogies, but this 
would be embarrassing so I will just 
say to those Kiwanians in the Pacific 
Northwest District, “For three Days in 
Heaven in ’57 .. . Its Penticton.” 

John Young, Chairman 
Convention Committee 
Kiwanis Club of 
Penticton, British 


Armor, Better Drivers? 

. . . I have just finished reading your 
editorial in the May issue, “The War on 
Traffic Accidents,” by Major General 
G. C. Stewart, US Army (retired), ex- 
ecutive vice-president, National Safety 
Council. 

What he says there and what hun- 
dreds of others are saying about our 
traffic toll is all too true. No doubt all 
these things contribute largely to keep- 
ing our traffic accidents as low as they 
are. 

But it seems to me that praiseworthy 
as these efforts are, something can be 
done that in my opinion would reduce 
the present rate of accidents at least 


Columbia 


Less 


50 per cent, and probably more: Change 
the design of motor cars. 

How? Put the driver in a position 
where he is not protected like the 


knights of old on horseback were pro- 
tected by a long lance before them and 
armor on their bodies. Such a position 
also would eliminate the necessity for 
a continuous estimation of distances. 
Admittedly bus drivers are, by virtue 
of being professionals, better drivers 
than the average of us. At the same 
time they have very little estimation of 
distances to make, and practically no 
protection in front. They can’t afford 
to take chances. 
Charles B. Oldfield 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Norfolk, Virginia 
“Clear and Unadulterated” 
... 1 read the article “A Son of War 
Finds Peace” in the June issue as it 
came through the mail to a friend in 
the office, and I want to say that I 
think it was one of the finest I’ve ever 
read. Speaking as a Christian and 
from the Christian standpoint, it was 
clear and unadulterated. Thank you. 
R. S. Edwards 
Spokane, Washington 
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News especially 
for club officers 











ALWAMS ROUVDL 


LAST-MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEWS FOR 


KIWANIANS EVERYWHERE 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














COWENTIONERS APPROVE THE NEW COVER 
—BY A LANDSLIDE 


The Kiwanis Magazine's change in 
cover design, which was previewed in 
the June issue and appears again this 
month, was given a bountiful bon voyage 
by conventioners in Atlantic City. Nearly 
1000 Kiwanians and wives interrupted 
their schedules long enough to cast bal- 
lots for or against a cover change. By 
in overwhelming margin, they indicated 
that a new “face” for their magazine 
would be desirable 

The ballots, located at a booth in the 
Meetin’ House, posed two questions 
1) Do you feel that the June cover was 
a welcome change? and 2) Would you 
like to see a change of cove! design 
each month? Of 954 ballots cast, 849 
registered in favor of the June cover, 
and 841 for a monthly change. Sixty- 
three ballots were marked “no” over 
the first question, with 42 ballots un- 
answered: and 102 ballots gave negative 
replies to the second question, with 11 
uncommitted 

Approximately 100 ballots contained 
comments, explaining positions taken, 
either pro or con. Some of those who 
voted against the change did so flatly 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from fugust 16 


through September 15. 


* 
( { Los Angeles, California, August 24 


» * 
’ 
oth West Hudson, New Jersey, August 16 


Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania, 
August 18 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, August 19 
Bradenton, Florida, August 22 
Berea, Kentucky, August 23 
Walton, New York, August 24 
Greenville, Mississippi, August 25 
Fort Valley, Georgia, August 30 
San Bernardino, California 
August 30 
Swainsboro, Georgia, August 31 
Chadron, Nebraska, September § 
Jamestown, North Dakota 
September § 
Madison, Georgia, September § 
Paw Paw, Michigan, September § 
Lisbon, North Dakota, September 6 
Butler, Pennsylvania, September 8 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 
September 15 


Sth © 
Wyoming-Lockland, Ohio, August 16 


Raymondville, Texas, August 25 
Paramount, California, September 2 
Fulton, New York, September 7 











on the basis of cost; others seemed to 
feel that identity might be lost through 
a change of cover. “A man is rec- 
ognized,” wrote one Kiwanian, “by his 
inner self, and his face does not change 
month by month. So why change the 
cover of the magazine that is recognized 
by its cover and its contents?” 

A few voters had specific suggestions 
for cover design. “The Kiwanis emblem 
should predominate,” said one. Others 
felt that the cover should portray Ki- 
wanis activities or reflect the work of 
a different committee each month. 
Swinging to the opposite pole, one Ki- 
wanian wrote: “As far as I’m con- 
cerned, the cover makes little differ- 
ence. Just keep printing good articles 
on the inside pages.” 

Among those who expressed desire 
for a new cover, the reasons given were 
relatively uniform. “The cover of any 
book,” said one, “is a stimulus to make 
us look inside. Regardless of how in- 
terested we are, we need a push to look 
further.” Another agreed, saying “if 
the cover remains too stereotyped, the 
members’ interest in the magazine may 
become too casual.” 

But the comment that seemed to 
reflect the majority opinion most fully 
was stated by a Kiwanian this way: 

“Contemporary formats add to the 
vitality of the publication. Different 
colors and design of covers help indi- 
vidualize each issue—a reminder to 
finish reading the issue, and a mental 
aid to later reference.” 

Finally, one voter said, “I like the 
new size.” He was referring, of course, 
to the margin of the magazine, which, 
beginning with the April issue, was 
trimmed one-fourth inch from both top 
and bottom to reduce paper costs. No 
change was made in the size of the type 
form, however. 


JUST AN OLD 

TRIBAL CUSTOM, FRIEND 

And then there’s the story told by 
a traveling Kiwanian, Tom Sims of the 
Anniston, Alabama club, a newspaper- 
man. It seems Tom and his family had 
stopped for lunch at a motel on the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation in North 
Carolina during a trip last year. The 
motel was owned by Oscar Welch, then 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Cherokee. Tom Sims, writing in his 
home-town newspaper, related the fol- 
lowing: 

“Jenny and Becky, our two daugh- 
ters, saw an Indian policeman. He didn’t 
dress the part, but he had a pistol. 

“*Look,’ said my wife, across the 
table. On the wall was my well- 
known luncheon club emblem. 

“*They meet here, I said, wonder- 
ingly, ‘but when?’ 

“*Ask the man at the cash register,’ 
she suggested. 

“He was an Indian. ‘What'll I say 
to him? “Heap big eating tribe hold 
powwow here?”’ 

“I went over to pay the check. He 
glanced up and saw the emblem in 
my coat lapel. 

“*Our club meets tonight,’ he smiled, 
shaking hands. ‘Could you stay as my 
guest? I am the club president.’ 

“*What were you talking about?’ 
asked my wife, when I returned to 
the table. I knew she had heard us. 

““He tellum me to smack laughing 
squaw and grinning papooses, I ex- 
plained.” 





PAGE BOYS ORGANIZED 

Capito, Pace Boys, those teen- 
age youngsters who serve US 
senators and representatives, have 
been introduced to a different 
kind of service. The Kiwanis 
Club of Northeast, Washington 
has succeeded in forming a Key 
Club in the Capitol Page School. 














NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between June 10 and this issue’s presstime 


NEW CLUB 


Billings Heights, Montana............... 
Oil Capital, Casper, Wyoming............ 
RO EE ee 


Indianola, Iowa 


South Huntington, New York............ 


Utica, Michigan 
Lavonia, Georgia 


Suburban Norfolk, Virginia.............. 


Brampton, Ontario 


River Park, Sacramento, California....... 


Essex, Ontario.... 


Palo Verde, Tucson, Arizona............. 
New Hartford, New York................ 


Elma, New York 


PS ccc dan cb che Se bee manne we 
Cherokee, Longview, Texas.............. 


ee 
eee ee eeee 


Sieteatguahaaiid ata ahaa lait ie Stillwater, Oklahoma 


ee 


“eaves Rochester and Roseville, Michigan 
Commerce, Hartwell, and Winder, Georgia 


The Kingsway, Greater Toronto, Ontario 
‘anneal Sacramento Suburban, California 
ere’ Windsor and Leamington, Ontario 


Alden and Java-Strykersville, New York 
ee Greensburg and Saint Paul, Indiana 
as a ete ok eta aie cae tate as aka Longview, Texas 


ee ee ee 


SPONSOR 
Billings, Montana 
ee re Casper, Wyoming 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Huntington, New York 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Sunshine, Tucson, Arizona 
Utica, New York 
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While touring Canada before his term as 
International president expired, Reed 
Culp, (second from right) visited the 
Orthopaedic Department of the Sacred 
Heart Hospital of Montreal. There, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence 
showed him a giant whirlpool bathtub 
donated to the hospital by the club. 





GEORGIA KIWANIANS URGED 
TO VISIT “FARMORAMA” 


C.iuss throughout the Georgia District 
are being encouraged, through their 
agriculture and conservation commit- 
tees, to attend a mammoth farm exhibit 
at Monroe, Georgia September 5. The 
exhibit, called Farmorama, is sponsored 
by a farm equipment manufacturer, the 
Upper Ocmulgee Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, and the town of Monroe. 

According to E. E. Hammond, chair- 
man of the district agriculture and 
conservation committee, Farmorama 
will show “complete farming systems 
rather than the mere demonstration of 
individual farm operations.” Last year, 
30,000 people attended the event. 





CIRCLE K MEN TO CONVENE 
IN “MILE-HIGH™ CITY 


Circte K_ International, which now 
numbers 149 clubs and 3070 members, 
will hold its second annual convention 
August 28-30 in Denver, the “mile- 
high” city. Three hundred Circle K 
men, their adult advisors, and sponsors 
are expected to attend the three days 
of sessions at the University of Denver’s 
student union. 

Principal speakers at the convention 
will be Major General James E. Briggs, 
Superintendent of the US Air Force 
Academy at Denver; International Pres- 
ident H. Park Arnold; and Wally Miller, 
president of Circle K International and 
a senior at San Diego State College, 
California. General Briggs’ address will 
highlight the installation banquet on 
Friday evening, August 30. 

Besides the normal convention busi- 


(see ROUNDUP page 6) 
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Small-budget accounting 


Priced right for small business budgets, the 
Burroughs Director Accounting Machine 
provides many big-machine advantages, in- 
cluding front-feed carriage and register se- 
lection for all-purpose figuring. 
Ask for a free demonstra- 
tion. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
“Burroughs’’—Reg. TM. 


























0. What Wil Penny Buy? 


A. 





A Penny will stil buy | coe 
| KIWANIS CLUB 


“FORD” 


BRANDED GUM 


—highest quality 
—hermetically sealed in fresh, delightful 
flavors 


Steady, year-round GUARANTEED 
income for your Club’s welfare activi- 
ties. Try the Ford Gum Sponsor- 
ship Program. Increase support for 
your welfare program with no outlay 
on your part. Write today. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc., Akron, N. Y. 


GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 








4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada & 
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ROUNDUP (From page 5) 


ness—presentation of International 
Committee reports, panel conferences, 
nominating caucus, and election of offi- 
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: ’ : . ) cers—the collegiate conventioners will 
—filling out and y Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box 813 ' be graciously entertained by their hosts, 
mailing this coupon— 1 Santa Monica, Calif. : the University of Denver Circle K club 
. § Please send Kiwanis Date Brochure and all \ and the Kiwanis Club of Denver. On 
brings You ’ the details about the Kiwanis Date Film \ Wednesday night, following registration, 
: (color-sound 16 mm.) which is available ' they'll be transported by automobile to 
§ without cost or obligation. § | a restaurant at Genessee Mountain, 
a e ac $ i ] located 20 miles from Denver, for a 
J > caweceseseueseeueeseoseesenes “Chuck Wagon Dinner.” Another ex- 
g Name ....- oe ! 

a out t e 1 1 cursion is scheduled for Thursday—to 
‘ Address ....seeeeeeeees ceeeeeecereresecceee & Winter Park on the eastern slope of the 

i 
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FUND SS | a Rockies. A convention session will be 
SS held during the trip. And on Friday 
Ze wa _— night, following the installation ban- 
RS. quet, a Circle K dance is scheduled. 
“MONEY MIRACLES 
of KIWANIS DATES’ 


In 1956 alone, Net Profits to Kiwanis 
Clubs from KIWANIS DATE sales 
imounted to nearly $60,000.00. Your 
club is invited to share in these amaz- 
ing profits! Not a commercial exploita- 









DEATHS 


Anthony G. Hunthausen, Ana- 
conda, Montana; governor, Mon- 
tana District, 1949. 





F. Berry Plummer, Hagers- 
town, Maryland; governor, Cap- 











tion-—-but a project designed by Kiwan- k ; : < 
wal lor the « x¢ lusive use of Kiwanis itol District, 1931. 
Clubs only to make fund-raising 

ea ier! 

Send this coupon—today—for all the 


lacts 


KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 


Santa Monica, California 


KIWAN IS} 








CLUB 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U Ss Courts and Patent 


Office 














FREE! U.S. STAMPS 










PLUS COMPLETE U. S. CATALOG : 


At the Kiwanis Club of Chicago’s “All 
Kiwanis Week” meeting, Club Vice-Pres- 
| opular ident F. L. Mies spoke over long-distance 
phone with delegates to the International 

‘ convention at Atlantic City. The con- 

and can be sold with versation was relayed by loud-speaker 
to fellow members and representatives 
of 14 other Chicago-area clubs attending. 





ractically no effort 
P KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
for big > Gorton Reithmiller, Highland 


Sensational Get-Acquainted Offer—from 























the world's largest stamp firm ass. ‘t Park, Michigan: Named president 
scarce genuine postage stamp as illustrat fi we > iW iche 
picturing first U. S.A. (issued in 1847!) PLUS rojuts of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich 
»ig collection of 30 all-different United These fancy, mam- igan. 
TT 16ch, comsury, Lees: wy $1 stamp, moth pecan halves are 

c collection beautiful Commemo- . . . ; > 
ratives including American Revolution, packed in 1 Ib. cello- > Glenn L. Emmons, Gallup, New 
wus West, 1893 Columbian, many others. phane bags — attrac- Mexico: Given Interior Depart- 

A: other exciting offers, Collectors’ tive to look at, deli- ’ sot ished Servic 
Guide; Big 64-page Bargain Catalog includ- . , , ment’s Distinguishec eo 
ing all U.S a Patane fesuee, Send 10c to help cious to eat, and easy Award for his work as Commis- 
cover mates B caponses. Supplies Limit to sell. Let us tell you 3 ‘ f the Bureau of Indian 
Deana coupon Teday!— — — — — how your club can afieie S . wwee ¢ 7 
airs. 


Soy HARRIS 4co., 

1} Transit Bidg., Besten 17, Mass. 
Rush my free U. S. stamps and other 

offers. I enclose 10c for mailing expenses. 


make a handsome 
profit on this fund 
raising program. 





> Leilyn M. Cox, Wausau, Wis- 
Wl ; consin: Named president of the 
ree: Insurance Accounting and Statis- 


ORANGEBURG PECAN COMPANY tical Association for 1957-58. 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 
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CLUB CLINIC 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. 


Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. If the immediate past president 
leaves the club, who takes his place on 
the board? 


A. The active or privileged member 
who served as president of the club 
most recently prior to the immediate 
past president. This is covered by Ar- 
ticle VI, Section 1 of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws. 


Q. The bylaws provide that a member 
who is absent without excuse from four 
successive meetings shall be automati- 
cally suspended. Since the first of the 
year, when | became secretary of our 
club, I have been notifying members 
who have missed four successive meet- 
ings that they have been suspended 
and are no longer members of the 
club. Two of these men have strenu- 
ously objected to my notifications and 
have written letters to the board of 
directors maintaining that I have ex- 
ceeded my authority. Isnt it my duty 


to notify men of their suspension 
under the bylaws? 
A. Your club is still working under 


the old form for club bylaws, which 
did provide that men who missed four 
meetings in succession were auto- 
matically suspended. Several years ago, 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
was amended to provide that such mem- 
bers should be suspended at the direc- 
tion of two-thirds vote of the entire 
board of directors. This places the re- 
sponsibility for suspending members 
on the board of directors and relieves 
the secretary of the responsibility for 
dropping members. Ask your club to 
amend the bylaws to conform to the 
provision in the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws. Then you will not write 
to a member telling him he has been 
suspended until the board of directors 
has voted to suspend him. 


Q. Some of our members object to the 
board of directors doing all the voting 
on club business. They argue that this 
should be discussed at open club meet- 
ings. Should we do this? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that “the board of directors shall 
determine the policies and activities of 
the club—and have general manage- 
ment of the club.” There is a very good 
reason for this provision. For example, 
if a proposed fund-raising activity is 
submitted to general discussion and any 
definite division of opinion results, only 
lukewarm support can be expected 
from the members of the club who have 
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argued and voted against the project. 
If, on the other hand, the board of 
directors considers the matter, it will 
probably be divided in about the same 
proportion as the club. However, once 
the board has arrived at a decision, and 
this decision is announced to the club, 
support of the whole club can be 
anticipated. 


Q. How many times should the presi- 
dent of a Kiwanis club rap the gavel 
to put the members on their feet? How 
many raps signify that they should be 


seated? 


A. The number of times the gavel is 
rapped by the presiding officer has no 
significance in Kiwanis. Ordinarily, one 
tap is used both to get members to their 
feet and to reseat them. 

member of 


Q. Can an alien be a 


Kiwanis? 


A. Yes. There is no provision in the 
Constitution and Bylaws of Kiwanis 
International requiring that a member 
be a citizen. In fact, there are many 
Canadians who are members of clubs 
in the United States, and vice versa. 


Q. The territory of our club is limited 
to our corporate limits. A man whose 
place of business and residence are 
both outside these limits has been pro- 
posed for membership in our club. Can 


we elect him to membership? 


A. Yes. Men are eligible for member- 
ship in a club if they have either (1) 
their business, (2) their residence, (3) 
community interests within the terri- 
torial limits of the club. The decision 
as to whether a man’s community in- 
terests within a club’s territory are 
sufficient to justify electing him to 
membership rests with the board of di- 
rectors of the club considering him for 
membership. 


Q. We want to sponsor a new club in 
a neighboring community but do not 
believe we can get 25 members. Why 
is this minimum required? 


A. Some men who join a new club are 
“joiners,” whose interest quickly wanes. 
Three or four joiners in 25 members 
will not discourage a club, but the same 
number from 15 members could have a 
serious effect. Experience has clearly 
demonstrated that a minimum member- 
ship of 25 is necessary for forming a 
strong, healthy club. Actually, it is not 
difficult to get this number if you fol- 
low the procedure outlined in the book- 
let Successful Sponsoring. 
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Make Your Sign 
PAY YOU A PROFIT 


RAISED LETTERS 
DESIGNED TO FIT 
YOUR PREMISES 


Make your name STAND OUT 
Raised letters beat everything for attracting the 


eye ... they add prestige to a business like 
nothing else can. 





Trio Raised Letters are individually designed 
for each user, the cost is modest and the invest- 
ment is permanent. Trio Letters are unbreak- 
able; finish baked on for lifetime beauty; mount- 
ings are rust-proof. Get full details. 


Write for Bulletin No. 28 
ee ileme S Bag the fete) i ite] 7. was ae) 


329 WO LAWN AVENUE AURORA. ILLINOIS 


HUNDREDS (2 
OF IDEAS ‘ 
















PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for Write for FREE 
reasonably priced solid bronze Brochure A 
plaques—name plates, awards, | For trophy, medal. 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- cup ideas ask for 
morials, markers Brochure B. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO.. INC 
Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 






Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 


income, active market you are seeking. 






























-000 Embossed Business Cards . . 
,000 8% x 11 Bond Letterheads .. 8.95 
,000 5% x 8% Bond Statements . . 

-000 8s x 5% Bond Billheads.... 
+000 No. 6% Smal! Envelopes, . . 
~000 No. 10 Large Envelopes... . 
WRITE FOR 1,000No0.6% Window Envelopes. 
SAMPLES AND 1,000 Gummed Shipping Labels. .. J 
PRICE LIST Hundreds of Other Items at Real Low Prices. 
SEND CHECK WITH ORDER.—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FREDRICKS-MORROW, 407 E. Michigan St., Dept. B-1, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill, 
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| CONVENTION ’S7 " 


‘ 
y ’ President 
wr Reed C. Culp 
: ‘ presides over 
 & ae 9 


his convention. 


A significant program and the allurements of Atlantic Ciiy 


draw 13.183 Kiwanians,. wives, and children to the 12nd annual convention. 
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T WAS a convivial club, used to a good deal of light- 

heartedness, and the fellows saw no reason to be 
serious this evening—just because the report on the 
Atlantic City convention was being given. 

The report was divided among three conventiongoers, 
two of whom had already spoken. Now it was the presi- 
dent’s turn, and when he stepped up to the lectern, the 
members were in a mood for levity still. 

But Mr. President, a man who takes 
reporting seriously, was not armed with jokes and funny 
stories. Not this night. For he was in a confiding, con- 
fessional frame of mind. 

He said that, as a Kiwanian for these past several 
years, he had always thought of Kiwanis in terms of 
the community. The club was always busy within the 


convention 
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area; there was always something to do. There were 
the fellows in the club, whom he knew well! and was 
constantly associating with. The club was a unit, an 
active arm in the community, and whenever someone 
in town spoke of Kiwanis, it was about his club and 
something or other the club had to do with the com- 
munity. The club, he said, was an “end.” There seemed 
to be no real need to look beyond. 

Along that line of thinking, he said he had always 
regarded the president of the Kiwanis club as the Big 
Man. When he heard the lieutenant governor speak 
during the latter’s official club visitation, he went home 
saying, “There’s a man who is high up in the hierarchy.” 

Then came the night he shook hands with the district 
governor: “I thought, now here’s a man who has really 











An artist looks at the convention 


From dozens of on-the-spot 


shetches, the artist presents a 


gallery of finished 


drawings—with rough comments. 


“The ‘world’s largest organ’ 
fascinated nearly 
everyone, including me.” 


“Folks from the Sunflower State brought not only the flowers 
into the Meetin’ House, but a little sun, too.” 


gone far in International. Governor of the whole 
district!’ 

And then it was his turn to be club president, and in 
June he was off to Atlantic City, to be a delegate of the 
club at his first International convention. He confessed 
that he journeyed to New Jersey without a wholly 
clear picture of what he would experience in mammoth 
Hall. 

It was at the opening sessions that he absorbed his 
first Sitting in the world’s largest meeting 
hall, amongst thousands of conventiongoers, amongst 
the flowers and decorations, feeling the excitement and 
anticipation, and listening to the vibrant sounds of the 
suddenly was aware that he 


Convention 


impression 


powerful pipe organ, he 
was just one president among many. How many hun- 


- on™ 
09 
OP en cneen ie “ 


dreds of club presidents were present? How many lieu- 
tenant governors? The 30 district governors were intro- 
duced on the spacious stage—not just one district gov- 
ernor but 30! 


And who were those other distinguished looking 
gentlemen up there? They were International trustees, 
the treasurer, the secretary, the immediate past Interna- 
tional president, and the president himself. Later, these 
men were introduced, along with the past, International 
presidents. 

Viewing this array of high officers, Mr. President told 
his fellow Kiwanians that he, a lowly club president, 
honestly felt insignificant in the scheme of things— 
especially when he realized that there were so many 
like him in the audience, so many who were the “big 
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“After leading a parade into Convention Hall, the dog wandered on stage to share the spotlight with Reed Culp.” 


men” back home, in their own clubs and in their own 
community life. 

That was his first personal impression. 

As the convention progressed, he had another. This 
Was sometime after he had participated in the panel 
conferences, made many new acquaintances, and visited 
the Club Clinic and Fund-Raising Booth. As he mixed 
in the Meetin’ House, attended the district dinner, and 
watched the achievement award presentations—to clubs 
just like his own—the essence of the convention began 
to dawn on him. Without the prompting of anyone he 
had this thought: Sure, he was only one club president 
among many in Atlantic City, and there were numerous 
men there with fancier titles, but Kiwanis is great be- 
cause of all its clubs, big and small, and because of the 
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members who make those clubs, and because of the jobs 
those clubs do locally—jobs that may never be heard 
of outside the community. 

All this seemed to come to life for Mr. President before 
he left Atlantic City. So when he returned home he told 
the fellows all about his impressions. He said the con- 
vention was a first-rate experience; it gave him a new 
lease on Kiwanis, and his role in it. An enthusiastic man, 
a sincere report. And before he ended it, the attention of 
his heretofore lighthearted audience was rapt. 

The inspiration and education that every Kiwanian is 
supposed to get at an International convention are pro- 
vided in several forms—addresses, reports, panel con- 
ferences, information centers like Club Clinic and the 
Fund-Raising Booth, literature, fellowship, even enter- 








when he said these words.” 
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“President Culp seemed to reach a peak of intensity f [ls / 


“If Club Clinic had had doors, its visitors couldn’t have been more engrossed while inside.’ 
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tainment. The convention has a finely drawn balance 
of all these things. There is ample opportunity, as the 
blurb writer once wrote, “to listen, to learn, to play.” 

The main addresses, of course, are one of the foremost 
program events. All the addresses at the Atlantic City 
convention drew the kind of “after comment” that con- 
vinced one they were meaningful to the delegation. All 
of them were greatly in demand in mimeograph form, 
and all were given a healthy chunk of space in The New 
York Times (a Times man was on the scene throughout 
the convention). On pages 20-29 are the condensed 
addresses of the Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, D. D., minister 
of the National Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C; 
Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassador to the United States and 
delegate to the United Nations from the Philippine 























Republic; International President Reed C. Culp; Samuel 
Freedman, Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Manitoba; and Vice President Richard M. Nixon; and 
the report of O. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

The business of the convention, which includes the 
election of officers and the voting on resolutions and 
amendments, is discussed and illustrated on pages 15-16, 
under the apt title “Delegates at Work.” 

As for the convention’s entertainment, the magazine 
cannot do full credit to sound and spectacle that are gone 
forever. But, as one Kiwanis wife from Texas remarked 
after the convention was over, “It was certainly a 
musical convention.” And that no one could deny. From 
early morning to late at night, in every session and in 
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“Syd Stoen and his 
candid cameramen were 

everywhere. If you couldn’t find 

your picture on the boards 

in the lobby, you probably 

weren't at the convention. / 


most meetings, conventiongoers had music in all varie- 
ties—choral, band, orchestra, and solo instrumental and 
vocal. High school musicians from such faraway places 
as Ogden, Utah entertained the 42nd annual convention. 
Among the adult groups that traveled a long way to the 
Boardwalk were the Glendale, California Kiwanis 
Chorus and the Westerners’ Quartette from Las Vegas. 
One of the star entertainers was the US Army Band and 
Soldiers Chorus, who serenaded the “All-Kiwanis Night” 
session with such welcomed offerings as the My Fair 
Lady score and The Stars and Stripes Forever, with its 
stirring finis of loud brass. Another favorite on the army 
band’s program was the Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
as rendered by a trumpet sextette. 

Traditionally, the social event of the convention is the 
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President’s Reception and Ball, with its gentlemen and 
ladies in formal dress, going through the receiving line 
and dancing. At each of these events, there is an enter- 
tainment extravaganza. In Atlantic City it was a revue 
called “Stairway to the Stars,” which included dance 
and song settings, comedy, a pair of aerial specialists, a 
troupe of tumblers, and a cavorting acrobatic man 
dressed as a monkey. 

Beyond the statistics of the convention (13,483 regis- 
trants, including about 2200 junior guests) and the high- 
lights, as summarized in words and drawings in this 
issue, there are always the sidelights. The Somerville, 
Massachusetts club, 328 miles from Atlantic City, was 
represented by 23 of its 71 active members—plus 23 
wives. Maintaining that he brought a larger delegation 
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“How you looked at a panel conference depended 
upon where you sat.” 





“A shutter-snapping avalanche converged on the ever-gracious Mr. Nixon.” 


to the convention than did any other club president in 
New England, President Dick Kiley of the Somerville 
club said, “But record or no record, it was a grand 
convention, and the Somerville delegation had a glorious 
time.” 

President Charlie Ronan of the Scottsdale, Arizona 
club agreed with Dick about the convention, also with 
Mr. President quoted earlier. “I was impressed by the 
convention's democracy,” said Charlie. “I noted from 
top to bottom at Atlantic City that there really isn’t any 
little fellow or big fellow in Kiwanis.” 

Jimmie Fidler, nationally known 


movie columnist, 


presented a check for $9000 to Kiwanis in behalf of the 








disbanding Foundation for Underprivileged Children. 
Between $130,000 and $150,000 is slated to go to Kiwanis 
Foundation soon (details in September issue). 

The presence of so many wives and Junior Guests 
pointed up Kiwanis’ boast of “a convention for the whole 
family.” 

Of those wives, a veteran convention reporter for the 
Atlantic City Press (Atlantic City hosts 400 conventions 
a year) wrote: “I think in general these Kiwanis wives 
are a good-looking lot. I've been to conventions—I won’t 
mention names—where the women were on the dowdy 
side. These Kiwanis women are well dressed, well 
groomed, and generally more attractive.” THE END 
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~ ew I enjoy the speeches and 
the entertainment,” said a dele- 
gate from Western Canada, “but the 
chief reason I came 2000 miles to this 
convention was to take part in it. 
I think I enjoy the panel conferences 
most; and next to that, the business 
session on Wednesday morning.” 
Judging from the bustle created 
in areas devoted purely to business, 
this Kiwanian’s opinion was force- 
fully shared by his fellows. At Club 
Clinic in the Meetin’ House, dele- 
gates came clamoring for informa- 
tion on club activities. In panel con- 
ferences, they rose from their chairs 
to question and suggest. After each 
session, they lined up at the con- 
vention hall box office and waited 
patiently to receive copies. of 
speeches made that morning. 
Highlight of the actual convention 


While delegates wait to cast their votes 
for International officers on 

Wednesday morning, election 

committee workers tote in the ballot boxes. 
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work, of course, was the election 
of officers. Kiwanians entered the 
“House of Delegates” at 9:00 a.m., 
on Wednesday, only after a thorough 
check of their credentials by the 
sergeant-at-arms’ men. In the next 
three hours they heard the nomi- 
nating speeches for International 
officers and duly cast their ballots. 
During this session, they also voted 
upon amendments and resolutions. 

Winner of the | organization’s 
highest office, as announced Thurs- 




























Contrasted with all other 
sessions, when 

Kiwanians and families 
roam freely through the 
convention hall, on 
election day 

every man must show 


delegate’s credentials. 





Delegates at work 


day morning, was H. Park Arnold, 
who was unopposed as candidate for 
International President. For Park, 
the election crowned a Kiwanis 
career spanning three decades. (See 
page 32 for a profile of the new pres- 
ident from Glendale, California.) 
The two vice-presidents for the 
1957-58 administrative year (one 
from Canada, the other from the 
United States) are Kenneth B. 


Loheed of Toronto, who was re- 
elected, and Everett F. Penshorn 
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of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
(Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills club). 

[The new treasurer is Albert J 
Tully, Mobile, Alabama, and the six 
new trustees (they'll serve two-year 
Harold O. Danner, 
Cincinnati; Ben H. 
Hazen, Portland, Oregon; Don I 
Parker, Lincoln, Nebraska: Walter 
F. Patenge, Lansing, Michigan (re- 
elected): Charles A. “Nick” Swain, 
Cape May, New Jersey: and Merle 
H. Tucker, Gallup, New Mexico (re- 
elected ) 

The membership of the Interna- 
tional Board is rounded out by Im- 
mediate Past International President 
Reed C. Culp of Salt Lake City, and 
Secretary O. E. Peterson of Chicago, 
tovether with the six trustees whose 


tern ) are 


Madisonville, 


two-year terms do not expire until 
next August 1. They are: Harold M. 
Doolen, Billings, Montana; Hal. J. 
Fraser, Q. C., Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan; C. L. “Doc” Morris, 
Springfield, Illinois; Armand J. 
Rodehorst, Sr., New Orleans (Mid- 
City, New Orleans club); J. O. Tally, 
Jr.. Fayetteville, North Carolina; 
and I. R. “Whitey” Witthuhn, Mil- 
waukee 

Though the election goings on are 
dignified and highly ethical, they are 



































While ballot boxes pass from 
delegate to delegate, a sergeant-at- 
arms (standing, right) keeps a 
watchful eye on his trust. 
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Before voting takes place in the House of Delegates, biographical sketches 


of the candidates are studied. 


candidate’s occupation, personality, 


nonetheless exciting and colorful. 
The excitement itself is brought out 
by the fact that there are usually 
contests for the offices. This year two 
men competed for treasurer, and 
nine vied for the six trustee vacan- 
cies. 

But the sessions had 
other important Dele- 


gates, as usual, showed keen interest 


business 


facets, too. 


in the resolutions and amendments 
that they were to adopt or reject. 
The adopted resolutions (see pages 
17-19) were drafted by an Interna- 
tional committee that utilized reso- 
lutions submitted by clubs in ac- 
cordance with the Bylaws. The 
eight members of this committee met 
in Chicago last March, studied all 
resolutions submitted by clubs, and 
then worked out a slate of “proposed 
resolutions.” These were sent to each 
club 30 days before the convention 
so that all Kiwanians would have a 
chance to discuss them with their 
delegates to the Atlantic City con- 
vention. 
There were nine proposed amend- 
ments, seven of which were passed. 
Delegates voted to 
® Extend by one year, from Decem- 
ber 31, 1958 to December 31, 1959, 
the length of time that members 
will contribute one dollar a year 
to Kiwanis International for the 
purpose of providing a permanent 
home office for the organization. 








The sketches give brief data on each 


and past accomplishments in Kiwanis. 


® Allow honorary members to wear 
the Kiwanis emblem. 

® Move up, from January 1 to De- 
cember 1, the deadline for report- 
ing names of new club officers to 
the Secretary of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

® Eliminated the rule stating that 
the Board of Trustees must select 
a convention city in rotation from 
each of five “convention zones.” 
® Deleted Section 11 of Article IX 
in the Bylaws, which stated that 
any chartered club of not more 
than 49 members that is unable to 
send a delegate to any annual 
convention could be represented, 
for attendance purposes only, by 
the delegate of another club of not 

than 49 members in the 
same or in an adjoining district. 

® Move up, from October to Sep- 
tember, the time at which clubs 
may hold their election of officers 
and directors. The deadline for 
these elections remains the first 
meeting of November. 

® Increase, from $3.50 to $4 per 
member, the permissible maxi- 
mum annual amount that may be 
changed for district dues. 

The two amendments that were 
not approved by the delegation 
would have created the office of 
“treasurer and president-elect” and 
increased the charter fee paid by new 
clubs from $100 to $150. THE END 


more 
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he story of these resolutions began last spring, when an International commit- 
tee headed by Ben H. Hazen, who took office as a Kiwanis International trustee 
August 1, gathered at the General Office in Chicago to review a stack of resolu- 
tions that had been submitted by clubs throughout the United States and Canada. 
After a few days of reading and discussion, the committee drafted a slate of 
“proposed resolutions.” These were mailed to each club 30 days before the con- 
vention so that all Kiwanians would have an opportunity to discuss the resolutions 
with those of their fellow club members who would be voting on them at the 
Atlantic City convention. The resolutions on these pages are those adopted by 
the convention delegates, and this month an International Board Committee will 
begin its task of epitomizing these resolutions in brief, compelling injunctions 
called Objectives. The Objectives have been defined as the timely application 
of the six Constitutional Objects to contemporary needs and problems. The 
Objects, adopted in 1924 at the Constitutional Convention in Denver, are the 
enduring fundamentals of Kiwanis service and citizenship. From eight to ten 
Objectives are written each year. A guide to the organization’s major action 
programs for the coming year, the 1958 Objectives will be unveiled at the Inter- 
national Council Meeting in Chicago late in October. By the first of the year, 
when the Objectives go into effect, all clubs will have been introduced to the 
1958 Objectives so that their committees may plan some of their activities for 
1958 accordingly. 








AS ADOPTED BY THE 42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, JUNE 26, 1957 


WHO IS MY BROTHER? 
When God gave men free will He gave them conscience to guide it. 
When God made us His children He made us brothers. 
If we would be free, we must be responsible. 
If we would gain, we must give. 


It is a duty of religion, it is the essence of civilization, that 
men should do for others as for themselves. 


te roiaen ute is te go en way oOo service. 
The Golden Rule is the gold y 


With hearts severally fixed on this ideal, we 
join heads and hands to serve our Kiwanis Fellowship, our communities, 
our churches, our countries, our world. 


We would so build that men might rise to call us blessed. 


THE LEADERS OF TOMORROW ognize more than ever that youths 
Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL has long need the guidance, service, and 
recognized that the future of our leadership of the men of Kiwanis; 
nations depends upon the youth of now, therefore, 
today. For more than 42 years,’ BE IT RESOLVED, that we 
the heart of Kiwanis has been’ 1) Reaffirm our active sponsorship 
its service to youth, and we rec- of Key Clubs and Circle K clubs, 
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and our support ol othe: worthy 
youth organizations 

2) Continue existing programs and 
provide 


and 


develop new ones to 


counsel, guidance, service, 


leadership for our boys and girls. 


3) Discourage the production and 
dissemination of salacious pub- 
lications 

4) Help to develop, through per- 


sonal example and leadership, 


good reading habits in home, in 


school, and in leisure time 

5) Continue to assist less privileged 
youth and provide club and per- 

prevention of 


the rehabili- 


sonal help in the 
delinquency and in 


tation of those boys and girls 


who are not following paths of 


nol mal behav Ol 





EDUCATION 


IT IS NECESSARY that ou 
facilities be improved and expanded 


educational 


constantly to keep pace with our 

needs 

Now, THEREFORE, we 

support to 

1) Providing and completely utiliz- 
ing the effective facilities 


for academic and technical edu- 


give our active 


most 


cation for everyone, reviewing 


existing facilities to determine 


their maximum efficiency, and 
carefully analyzing projected fu- 
ture needs to assure maximum 


results from funds expended. 
2) Recruiting, retaining, adequately 
according 
members 


and 
recognition to 


compensating, 
prope: 
of the teaching profession 
3) Guiding young people and 
them toward their 


our 
encouraging 
highest possible roles in life 


AND WE DO HEARTILY COMMEND com- 


merce, industry, and many founda- 


tions for contributing to institutions 
of higher learning, particularly those 
dependent upon private funds, and 
providing scholarships for the edu- 
cation of worthy students in finan- 
need. 


cial 





CONSERVATION OF HUMAN AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Ir ts a continuing duty of free peo- 
their 
future. 


conserve resources. 


there is no 


ples to 
Otherwise 
These 
As a result of medical advances and 
high living standards more of our 
living longer. These 
represent a_ vast 


resources are, first, ‘human: 


people are 


senior citizens 
source of wisdom and service for 
good citizenship. We must recognize 
their interests and needs and utilize 
their talents. 

Many physically or mentally handi- 
capped people need our help to find 
opportunities for self-improvement, 
employment, and useful service. 
We must support programs for re- 
search, preventive medicine, and 
treatment that will eliminate or re- 
duce tragic and wasteful diseases. 
These resources are, second, natural 
and material: 


Our fields, 
waters constitute 
which can be squandered. 
been tragically negligent in our 
treatment of resources. To- 
day, for example, scores of cities and 
communities want for water. To- 
morrow, unless we plan and provide, 
whole areas of our lands may die of 
thirst. 

THEREFORE, we urge immediate and 
utmost club and attention to 
the conservation and proper use of 
natural 


minerals, and 
wealth 
We have 


forests, 
precious 


these 


civic 


our human and resources. 





CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY 
As KIWANIANS, we believe that good 


government is the direct result of 

good citizenship. Accordingly, we 

resolve that we will: 

1) Encourage good citizenship by 
precept and example. 

2) Insist upon a citizenship training 
program in our schools. 

3) Support and promote the elec- 
tion and appointment of honest 
and able citizens to our public 
offices and give special recogni- 
tion to those who fulfill their 
responsibilities in a commend- 
able manner. 

4) Share a portion of our time, 
thought, and energy in active 
participation in civic affairs and 
government to repay a part of 
the debt that every citizen owes 
to his fellow men. 

5) So inspire and instruct our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children, 
that they, too, may know that 
freedom is never free, and that 
its price is never fully paid. 











GOOD MANAGEMENT AND 
ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


at the 
excessive cost of government. 


continued 
It is 
must 


WE ARE ALARMED 


our firm conviction that we 
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obtain better management of public 
services, more effective use of our 
facilities and the time and skills of 
our public employees, eliminate 
waste and inefficiencies, dispense 
with services and employees no 
longer necessary, and embark upon 
a program of rigid economy in all 
levels of government, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that we constantly 
seek to improve the efficiency of our 
public employees, decrease the cost 
of services, and effect all savings in 
taxes consistent with good govern- 
ment. 





HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 


THE APPALLING loss of life and prop- 
erty, and the suffering and distress 
from injury and death from increas- 
ing highway accidents are matters 
of grave concern. We believe that 
most accidents can be prevented. 
This will require the efforts of all 
of us in cooperation with our legis- 
lative, administrative, and judicial 
bodies. 

We realize there are many possible 
remedies, but are agreed that one of 
the most important is a common 
system of traffic laws; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that we insist upon 
adoption and impartial enforcement 
by the states and provinces of uni- 
form traffic laws providing manda- 
tory punishments. 


Ben H. Hazen, chairman of the 
International Committee on Resolutions, reads his 
report to delegates on Wednesday morning. 
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BEAUTIFUL COMMUNITIES 


WE HAVE GIVEN care and attention to 
efficiency and functional design of 
our houses, churches, schools, public 
and industrial buildings, highways, 
parks and playgrounds, but in many 
cases have been lax in beautifying 
them; 

THEREFORE, we urge our clubs to 
sponsor and support programs of 
community beautification, thereby 
enriching our cultural lives and 
enhancing the joy of living. 








( 


CANADA—UNITED STATES 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES are 
next-door neighbors. We are part- 
ners in mutual defense and must 
share in defense of the free world. 
Canada and the United States are 
the best customers of each other. 
We are sovereign nations and good 
friends who have enjoyed a long 
history of mutual respect. 

These are great truths that bind us 





together. They are truths that we 
must work daily to sustain and 
strengthen. 

We must never take our friendship 
for granted. Rather we have the 
privilege and responsibility to live 
and work with each other for our 
common security and _ prosperity, 
and to promote the stability and 
progress of freedom throughout the 


world. 








Se 


THE UN IS US 


WE RECOGNIZE that the United Na- 
tions is the cornerstone of our build- 
ing for world peace. 

The vital part of this truth is that 
the UN is our building. 
The UN is not unrelated. 


of us. 


It is all 


It is a forum for all men who would 
establish freedom under law, who 
would punish aggression and pre- 
vent war. 

It is not salvation from war and 
destruction, but one means by which 
we may save ourselves from war 
and destruction. 

It is not yet—but it can be—the 
strength of our convictions for free- 
dom and human dignity. 
THEREFORE, we urge upon our gov- 
ernments a full and forthright policy 
that the moral, material, and mili- 
tary strength of our countries shall 
be used to support the United Na- 
tions in actions which our respective 
governments believe are for the 
prevention of despotic aggression 
and for the promotion of world 
peace and progress. 













The Convention Speeches 





In five days. delegates heard six full-length speeches. 


Subjects ranged from religious revival to social 


progress and US foreign policy in the 20th century. 


Building on the Sure Foundation 


Condensation of an address 


By REVEREND EDWARD L. R. ELSON 


lhe National Pr 


YOR KIWANIANS, this IS a day ¢ 
I remembrance and solemn_re- 
dedication. In the cities and towns 
of our 4363 clubs, more than one- 
quarter of a million Kiwanians are 
Keeping this dav of religious com- 
mitment as we are keeping it here 
It is a long way from the first 15- 
lub convention in 1916 to this mas- 
sive demonstration ol powell and 
influence concentrated here 

We do well to look back. though 
the backward glance must not be 
the only look Wie look at the past 
not to fondle a dead antiquity, nol 
o caress an ancient dream. We look 
backward in this hour only to dis- 
cover what is unique and distinctive 

our way of faith and life 

What i t that has caused life in 
this American hemisphere to move 
from strength to strength and our 
Kiwanis clubs. which are a manifes- 
tation of that life, to grow in powe1 
al d influence 

The central fact is that from the 
utset God in the most vivid and 
oncrete sense has been the source 
f our being and in our highest 
ioments our guiding light 

Beneath all the bigness of ow 
business, beneath all our trade and 


bene; th oul scientific 


God 





contemporary 
do not mean 


bvterian Church, Washington, D.C. 


and mechanical genius, beneath our 
skills of management and market- 
ing, beneath our education and 
cultural pattern, beneath the bustle 
of our cities, the quiet demeanor of 
the towns and the tranquil country- 
side, there is the First Cause. The 
fact is that above and beyond all 
else our life today is the result of a 
creative spirit emanating from a 
robust faith. In some this faith has 
heen intimate and personal, in others 
an attitude of life derived from the 
social climate and cultural atmos- 
phere produced by religious faith— 
dominantly evangelical Christian 
faith—faith in the dignity of man, 
as a being created in God's image, 
faith in a free man under the 
sovereignty of God. faith that such 
a man—dedicated and disciplined 
can be trusted with his own destiny. 

That is the reality at the heart 
of our life. Our ideals are Chris- 
tian ideals, our standards Christian 
standards, our goals Christian goals, 
Jur motivations Christian motiva- 
tions. That is why our Objective in 
support of churches is central and 
hasic. In our wavy of life a religious 
life is not an option but an indispen- 
sable requisite 

On occasions such as this, I think 

the pioneer who faced the frontier 
and the future with three imple- 
ments in his hand. He carried an axe, 
a gun, and a Book. With the axe he 
felled the trees. built his home, his 
school, his church. With the gun he 
hunted game for his table, pelts for 
his livelihood. and protected himself 
from the predatory forces of the 
wilderness. His Book was at the 


“There are, of course, some cynics who say that the 


religious revival is all phoney—that men 
what they say and do about faith in 
—Elson 


center of his worship, the textbook 
of his education, and the guide to 
his political institutions. 

Today we no longer carry the axe, 
the gun, the Book. The axe has be- 
come our great industrial plant—and 
the world sees that. The gun has be- 
come our armament, the arsenal of 
the free world, and the world sees 
that. And now his Book, and the 
Person revealed therein, are pouring 
forth the light of a new and vital 
spiritual awakening. And above all 
else the world must see that. 

Whatever else may be said about 
our age it is a fact—a thoroughly 
authenticated fact—that we are liv- 
ing in a period of unprecedented re- 
ligious activity. Our age may become 
the age of the great spiritual re- 
surgence. Although it is too soon to 
accurately the permanent 
penetration of the religious revival 
and its consequent moral revision 
of our culture the evidence is con- 
clusive that a spiritual awakening is 
here. You see it in dynamic laymen’s 
movements, in the improved quality 
of religious leaders, in the appear- 
ance of mighty minds among the 
theologians in the vast church build- 
ing programs, in expanding mem- 
bership and a sustained high attend- 
ance, in the reappearance of mass 
evangelism, in the wide use of re- 
ligious books and periodicals. It is 
evident in Washington which shares 
with the rest of this nation in the 
spiritual renewal. From the Presi- 
dent with his masculine Christian 
testimony and his disciplined habits 
of worship, to men and women in 
all levels of the national government, 
it is reflected. The religious renewal 
crosses all political parties and pene- 
trates every religious denomination. 

The spirit which moved upon us 
at the beginning is once more laying 


assess 


hold uvon our souls. 

There are many explanations of 
the religious awakening of our times. 
Some say it arises out of fear—fear 
of atomic incineration, fear of eco- 
nomic collapse, fear of ideological 
softness. fear of the Russians, fear 
of each other. Some say the revival 
is here because men have tried 
every device but God. And yet 
others feel that it is the perennial 
craving of the soul to be at home 
with its Creator, God. Once again we 
see man trying to run away from 
God because His demands are so 
high and at the same time running 
to God because that is where he be- 
longs. However far we may wander, 
the prodigal soul in his highest 
moments always returns to God. 

That is why we tonight—in the 
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high tide of the spirit—are recover- 
ing our basic tenents and a renewal 
of our spiritual natures. 

There are, of course, some cynics 
who say that the contemporary re- 
ligious revival is all phoney—that 
men do not mean what they say and 
do about faith in God—that it needs 
theological depth—that it may be 
personally elevating but hardly 
socially transforming. Let every man 
bring his own honest judgment for 
God may use him for cleansing and 
refining others, or God may use the 
movement to awaken him to new 
dimensions of insight. 

The cynic fusses over what he 
calls “religiosity” or “religion in 
general” or our “faith in faith” but 
seldom sees in this some hint of the 
penetration of the gospel in our 
common life. The cynic frets over 
the “do-gooder” attitude in our land 
unmindful that this spirit may be in 
fact a product of the fructifying in- 
fluence of the Christian imperative 
in our culture. Certainly, sharing the 
bounty of the earth and the products 
of industry has been most conspicu- 
ous in cultures dominated by the 
Christian faith. 

The Christian faith has penetrated 
our culture far deeper and with 
more enduring qualities than we 
sometimes acknowledge, and the 
service clubs are part of the evi- 
dence of the fact. There is no substi- 


tute for the authentic church and 
the living truth of God’s word; but 
we are not realists until we ac- 
knowledge that what we are, we are 
because of the influence of the per- 
vasive spirit of the living God at 
the heart and center of our being. 

Tonight we could, to be sure, 
speak of some factual negatives in 
our order—the cultural sag, the high 
evidence of crime, the disintegration 
of homes, the juvenile delinquency, 
repudiation of sacred vows, the 
transgressing of ancient sanctities, 
the vulgarization of common decen- 
cies, the rudeness of some, the cyni- 
cism of others—all a part of our life. 
All of this should make us feel very 
miserable, imperfect, and repentant. 
America, in particular, is so vast and 
varied, that both negative and posi- 
tive factors are always present. 
There is, in fact, a dynamism in the 
new world which makes us very bad 
where we are bad and magnificently 
good where we are good—and the 
negative aswell as the positive 
arises and is expressed in this in- 
digenous dynamism. 

But our motto is “We Build” and 
you do not build anything on nega- 
tions. You only build a culture and 
strong society on positive, construc- 
tive, spiritual qualities which satu- 
rate and dominate the whole struc- 
ture of life. 

And so this closing moment calls 





for personal scrutiny. For several 
days thousands of Kiwanians will be 
having a grand time. So we ought. 
But on this Lord’s Day evening we 
do well to look at ourselves—not 
censoriously, nor in morbid intro- 
spection but in honest inspection and 
careful evaluation of our ways. We 
need now to practice soul searching 
and conscience testing. Before 
launching into the business of the 
coming days let each one ask him- 
self: 

Do I now in my own life give 
primacy to spiritual values? 

Do I steadfastly maintain a home 
of piety and patriotism? 

Do I really work for, pray for, and 
believe in, a coming world peace”? 

Do I, out of a personal, constantly 
demonstrated loyalty, support my 
own church with my life, my service, 
and my wealth? 

Do I day by day live a life of 
prayer? 

These are the searching questions 
to which more than a quarter of a 
million Kiwanians must give answe! 
on this Lord’s Day. Are we great 
enough and good enough and wise 
enough to carry forward these high 
standards in our homes, our com- 
munities, our several nations? Have 
we the ethical excellence, the moral 
superiority, and the religious re- 
sources to be the spiritual leaven of 
our culture? THE END 





The A merican Ferimeter of Defense 


Condensation of an address 


By CARLOS P. ROMULO 


Philippine Ambassador to the United States 


HESE ARE crucial times. I do not 
believe in this temporary shift 
in Soviet Russian foreign policy. I 
always recall the conference in 1956 
when everybody seemed to be smil- 
ing. We thought everything had 
changed and that we would have 
peace, yet suddenly Soviet Russia 
emerged as a Middle Eastern power, 
which she never was before, thus 
covering up with smiles what the 
Russians were doing in the Middle 
East in the meanwhile. 
Now, my friends, I want to take 
you back to the days immediately 
after the Second World War when 
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America was demobilizing her 
troops, in the opinion of some, too 
fast. While America demobilized 
her troops, Russia refused to demo- 
bilize one single Russian soldier: 
and so, it came to pass, that Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, one 
after another, fell under the sinister 
shadow of the hammer and sickle. 
Millions ef once free men were 


“You must not forget the Pacific Ocean no longer 
gave you ten 
The Pacific Ocean has been annihilated 


affords you the protection that it 
years ago. 


by modern technology. .. . 


turned into robots of the Kremlin. 
The iron curtain was rung down, 
and the cold war started. That is 
how it came about. 

My friends, those of us who have 
studied Marxism, those who have 
studied Leninism, those of us whose 
business it is to follow closely the 
trend of international affairs, know 
despite the temporary shifts of 
Soviet Russian policy, despite the 
zigs and the zags of the Kremlin, 
communism’s objective is world con- 
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quest. When Soviet Russia saw im- 
mediately after the Second World 
War, that the only nation which 
could prevent her from achieving 
her objective of world conquest was 
weakening herself by demobilizing 
her troops, she saw her chance; and 
so you know what happened! 

KBour tHere was one country in 
Europe which, of all countries, 
Soviet Russia in 1947 really wanted. 
That was because Soviet 
Russia, being a landlocked country, 
had always coveted an outlet into 
the Mediterranean. After the Sec- 
ond World War she knew she could 
get that outlet through Greece alone 
and, following the Communist pat- 
tern, Soviet Russia infiltrated into 
Greece the so-called guerilla from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and 
other satellites with the specific in- 
structions from Moscow to subvert 
the government, to make of Greece 
another puppet state and thus win 
Mediterranean. 


Greece: 


an outlet into the 
She wanted that outlet into the 
Mediterranean in 1947 in order to 
be able to cut the Western World’s 
lifeline in two and ultimately deny 
to you the use of the Suez Canal. 
That story is now on the front pages 
of your newspapers. As far back as 
1947, Soviet Russia wanted to get to 
the Suez Canal through Greece. But 
Washington saw what Soviet Russia 
wanted to do in 1947, and so you 
sent to Greece General James Van 
Fleet; and with him a corps of 
American military experts. Together 
they helped train the Greek troops 


[and] direct Greek strategy. Then 
American economic aid and mate- 
rial began to flow into Greece. I am 


sure many of you, in 1947, must have 
shaken your heads when you read of 
this in your newspapers; you must 
have mumbled to yourselves, “Now, 
why, for heaven’s sake, do we have 
this economic aid to 
the Greeks fight their 
own fight. We are happy and con- 
tented here. What do we have to 
do with Greece?” 

How fortunate for the world 
that you then had the courage and 
the vision to send economic aid 
to Greece. With your help, the 
Greeks succeeded in defeating Soviet 
Russia's attempt to make of Greece 
another puppet state—the first great 
victory of the Free World in the 
cold war. 

Soviet 
outlet 


to send all 
Greece: let 


failed to win the 
Mediterranean in 


Russia 


into the 





1947: but she succeeded in achiev- 
ing the same end in 1956 through 
the sale of arms by Czechoslovakia 
to Egypt. In 1956 Soviet Russia 
emerged as a Middle Eastern power, 
which she never was before; which 
she tried to do in 1947, but failed to 
do. Today Soviet Russia is a Middle 
Eastern power, and much of what is 
happening there springs from that 
fact. 


Arrer THE peFreat of Soviet Russia 
in Greece, she went into France 
and Belgium, into the Netherlands, 
into Italy, into all the western Eu- 
ropean countries where there was 
misery, and poverty, and suffering, 
because misery, poverty, and suffer- 
ing are the greatest allies of com- 
munism. Communism was advanc- 
ing. My wife and I, in 1948, were 
eye witnesses to the electrifying and 
the galvanizing effect that American 
economic aid had on the European 
masses. With your aid you helped 
oppose communism in Europe.. Then 
one sad day China was conquered 
by communism—650 million Chinese 
were lost to democracy, lost to you. 
We saw how Soviet Russia fought 
the Korean war to the last Chinese 
soldier—not a single Russian soldier 
was engaged in Korea. Now Soviet 
Russia has 650 million Chinese that 
she can make use of for her wars by 
proxy. 

It is because, my friends, we have 
chosen to ignore a truth that we all 
know, the true aim of communism as 
laid down by Lenin: “The road to 
London and Paris is through Peking 
and Calcutta,” meaning, for Soviet 
Russia to conquer the world, Soviet 
Russia must first conquer Asia. In 
terms of 1957, in terms. of present 
ideological warfare, what Lenin 
meant was this: For Soviet Russia 
to defeat the United States, for her 
to conquer the world, she must first 
conquer Asia. In strict conformance 
with that basic strategy as laid down 
by Lenin, while all your statesman- 
ship and all your national attention 
and all your leadership was con- 
centrated on Europe, Soviet Russia 
took the first big grab in Asia by 
conquering China. That is the first 
truth that I have come to tell you 
today. 

The second truth is that your na- 
tional security, the safety of your 
lives and of your dear ones, the 
survival of your American way of 
life is anchored in Asia. 

What is the American perimeter 













of defense: Visualize your geog- 
raphy, if you may. The American 
perimeter of defense extends from 
the Aleutians through Japan, Okin- 
awa, Korea, Formosa, Guam, and 
the Philippines. Your newspapers 
call it your Pacific Chain of Defense; 
but your military men call it your 
American Perimeter of Defense, and 
that chain can only be as strong as 
its weakest link. If any of the links 
in that chain falls under com- 
munism, the whole chain can snap; 
and if that chain snaps Asia is lost 
to Soviet Russia; and if Asia is lost, 
curtains for democracy. That is why 
President Eisenhower announced to 
the whole world that the United 
States will defend Formosa to the 
last ditch. Why? Because Formosa 
is an important link in that chain 
and you cannot allow Formosa to 
fall under communism. That is [also] 
why you fought in Korea: Because 
the unfolding strategy of Soviet 
Russia in 1949 and 1950 was to con- 
quer China first. After China the 
next step was to conquer Korea. 
Korea divided the American peri- 
meter of defense. Had the Soviets 
succeeded in Korea they would have 
gone southward to blast the Amer- 
ican perimeter of defense into a 
thousand smithereens. 


You must nor rorcet the Pacific 
Ocean no longer affords you the 
protection that it gave you ten years 
ago. The Pacific Ocean has been 
annihilated by modern technology, 
and so that state of mind which ten 
years ago seemed to be logical and 
safe and sound, in the light of mod- 
ern technology, is not, because it is 
important in this day and age that 
men keep pace with modern tech- 
nology. That is the second truth 
that I have come to tell you. 

And the third truth is this! Be- 
fore the Second World War there 
was an ingrained belief in the Asian 
mind that the West was invincible, 
invulnerable in the use of arms. 
Because of that belief Asia was 
quiescent for centuries—weak, 
meek, perhaps cowed. But after the 
Second World War, after Japan had 
you practically on the run for almost 
two years, after Japan defeated the 
combined armies and navies of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Netherlands, and Belgium 
for almost three years, that once 
ingrained belief in the Asian mind 
of the invincibility of the West was 
gone, finished, forgotten. That is 
the reason for much of what is hap- 
pening in Asia today. 

How important it is, my friends, 
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therefore to realize that America 
must make friends and allies. 

Only the other day, under a 
scorching noonday sun, President 
Eisenhower and his whole cabinet 
and the combined chiefs of staff 
waited for the arrival of whom? The 
President of the Vietnam, a country 
of eight million people; and there 
was the President of: the United 
States, the President of 160 million 
Americans, the President of the 
most powerful and richest country 
on earth, waiting under a noonday 
sun for this President of this small 
country; because President Ejisen- 
hower knows that you cannot afford 
to lose one single country in this life 
and death global struggle in which 
you are engaged. Any country lost 
to you now is that much vigor and 
vitality sapped from democracy. 

On the other side Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, the two Katzenjammer 
kids, are doing exactly the same 
thing. They are going from country 
to country trying to make friends 
for their godless ideology, trying to 
make friends for communism. 

All these leaders know, more than 


you or I, that in this life and death 
global struggle, where the stakes 
are very high, that no one single 
nation, no matter how rich or power- 
ful, can win this global struggle 
alone. It must have friends and 
allies. 

And you can do it. You have 
done it once and you can do it again. 
You have done it in my country. 
When you first went to the Philip- 
pines we fought you for three long 
years. Three hundred and _ fifty 
thousand Filipinos were killed in the 
unequal struggle. My father was 
one of those who fought to the last. 
I was trained as a boy to hate you. 
My people hated you as only an oc- 
cupied people can hate an army of 
occupation. But what happened? 
Why is it that now we are your 
truest friends and your staunchest 
allies in Asia? Because in your 
dealings with my people you fol- 
lowed the Golden Rule, “Do unto 
others as you would have others do 
unto you.” Because in your deal- 
ings with my people you respected 
our right to freedom. Because in 
your dealings with my people you 








respected the dignity of the human 
soul. 

Your task, now, is to convince the 
peoples of Asia, as you have con- 
vinced us in the Philippines, that 
you are really the spiritual people 
you are, unlike the material-minded, 
money-minded Americans as_ the 
Communists picture you; that you 
realize your greatness in Asia lies 
not so much in material sources, not 
so much in the military, but in those 
intangibles, those imponderables of 
the American spirit in which you as 
a nation are rich; that you realize 
that your greatness as a nation is 
your force not so much from 
your armies, not from the military 
camps and atomic weapons, but from 
your temples, your churches, your 
educational institutions of culture, 
from organizations such as Kiwanis; 
that you continue to make your 
preachments dovetail with your ac- 
tion, continue to make your needs 
coincide with your ideals, and you 
need have no fear that America will 
continue to be invincible and that 
the American way of life will con- 
tinue to be supreme. THE END 





L ntegrity —Leadership — Service 


Condensation of an address 


By REED C. CULP 


President, Kiwanis International 


N DAYS of old, when knights were 

bold, and barons held their sway, 
bold knights in shining armor went 
forth from their castles to do good 
and combat the evils of the day. And 
as they rode forth upon their gallant 
steeds, they carried upon their 
shields—yes, shields that glistened 
in the noonday sun—their motto or 
their coat-of-arms. Their swords 
and their lances were strong and 
sharp—sharpened to a keen edge, 
ready for any foe. And upon their 
lances they carried the pennants 
or banners of their home, proudly 
waving in the restless air. 

My friends, we have our knights 
in armor: For more than 42 years 
Kiwanians have gone forth from 
their homes to do good and combat 
the evils of our day. And as we 
work in our communities we have 
our shield. It, too, shines brightly 
and upon it we carry our motto that 
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gleams brilliantly and proudly, “We 
Build.” 

Yes, our swords and our lances 
are sharp, made keen and ready 
for continuous action, because men 
and women such as you have con- 
stantly participated in the life of 
your community and have kept 
abreast of the needs that call for 
continued vigilance and make pos- 
sible constructive advancement. 

Upon our lances we carry our 
banners, this year unfurling to all 
our theme, those words so full of 
meaning, so filled with challenge and 
so essential to the welfare of our 
countries: 


INTEGRITY 
LEADERSHIP 
SERVICE 


INTEGRITY is not a word that is so 
encompassing that we cannot com- 


“Our theme is no pompous slogan. It is a stern in- 
It deserves not only our consideration; it 
needs to have our acceptance, and we must work for 


junction. 


its fulfillment.” 


prehend its meaning. It is not merely 
a word that is ofttimes framed and 
hung upon a wall to be noticed from 
time to time. Integrity, to me, is 
a simple word filled with under- 
standable, day by day applications: 
an appreciation of sound values, a 
sense of right, a personal honesty 
with one’s self, and courage to 
stand for one’s convictions or for a 
principle. 


LEADERSHIP is making full use of 


one’s talents to step forward, to in- 
spire, to provide confidence and have 
truths, to 


informed and accurate 
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speak out regardless of opposition, 
and to show by precept and example 
that lives daily 
the principle of integrity 

Service consists of many things. It is 
wide in scope and the life blood of 
Kiwanis. We do not want to imply 
that we any of the 
service programs that are being car- 


one believes and 


should lessen 


ried on today; we want to encourage 
them, but 
society today we would like to pre- 


because of the nature of 


sent to most needed service 


that you and I can do. It is a personal 


you a 


thing, something that calls for your 
individual participation. Permit me 
to quote a few lines from one of the 
greatest men in our world today, 
Albert Schweitzer. Not so long ago 
he wrote: “The collapse of civiliza- 
tion has come about through ethics 
being left to society. A revival of 
civilization is possible only if ethics 
become once the concern of 
thinking individuals, and if indi- 
viduals seek to assert themselves in 


more 


society as ethical personalities.” 
Need we say more? Certainly 
these not empty words 
Our theme is no pompous slogan. It 
is a stern injunction. It deserves not 


are mere 


only our consideration; it needs to 
have our acceptance, and we must 
its fulfillment. With God 
Kiwanis must 
integrity, 


work for 
cornerstone, 
forward with 


as our 


ever 


move 



























After delivering his 
President Richard M. 
time La Habra, California Kiwanian, 


address, Vice 
Nixon, a one- 


a convention badge from 
Reed. The third man 
Park Arnold. 


recelves 
President 


is President-Elect H. 





qualified leadership, and personal 
service. 
Again we find ourselves in a 


troubled era. The fate of mankind 
lies between two extremes. We must 
decide for ourselves whether we 


want to live under the light and 
principle of the Golden Rule or 
under the shadow of a hydrogen 


bomb. The pendulum of time swings 
between man’s ability to grow in 
moral stature and his genius for his 
own self-destruction. Our scientists 
have found some keys to unlock and 
control some of the terrific forces of 
nature, but have we kept pace and 
learned to inform and discipline our- 
selves to make these new machines 
prove a benefit to society, or will 
we be content to become robots sub- 
ject to the will and pleasure of the 
machine? We most certainly do not 
want to delay or hold back new 
knowledge: our job is to bring our- 
selves and society up to the level 
of understanding that will permit us 
to have these new powers work for 
us. 

The most urgent issue of our 
world today is whether or not we 
can reach a level of understanding 
that will enable us to live in peace. 
Peoples of the world are confused 
and many times frustrated at the 
constant ebb and flow of world 
events. Constant bickering, recrimi- 
nations and reprisals, threats, and so 
often the soft tones of insincere 
malarky seem to be the order of the 
day. Perhaps we become impatient, 
but we feel that the road ahead 
must soon have a master plan with 
well-lighted guideposts and binding 
mutual agreements. 

There are only two paths, as we 
see it: one based on mutual under- 
standing and trust that leads to a 
basis of co-existence, or the opposite, 
that leads us to co-extinction. Today 
we have a moral and a social crisis. 
Certainly armed conflict would be 
the final frightening symbol. It is 
up to us to determine which way we 
want to go. Shall we continue to 
choose a path leading toward dis- 
aster, or can we find a road with 
direction? Will we be content with 
recurring chaos, or do we have the 
ability to find an avenue of clarity? 

Our leaders, grand as they are, 
can lead us only so far as they can 
see, and in the ultimate they can 
see only so far as we give them 
sight to see. We must give to them 
a sound foundation of lovalty and 








support. We must provide a founda- 
tion of well-informed, purposeful, 
and active public opinion. We must 
give to them not only unified support 
but our unselfish direction. Can men 
learn soon enough to live in peace? 
Yes, but only if the peoples of the 
world express themselves and de- 
mand that a fair, reasonable era of 
mutual understanding be achieved. 
The history of mankind reflects no 
principle more strongly than this: 
“The most potent force on earth for 
world betterment is still one-man 
power.” 

What can Kiwanis do? Of course 
it would be foolish to set our goals 
too high, but it would be equal folly 
to place them too low. We cannot 
remake the world; I doubt if we do 
much to quiet the present turmoil. 
But we can do one thing that will 
be a tremendous help and that is 
make better Kiwanians of ourselves. 
Certainly we have contributed a 
great deal over the years, we are 
doing fine work today, but I feel we 
can do more—yes, my friends—more 
than we think we can. 


Tue rwr.uence of decent, upright, 
straight-thinking, dedicated men 
and women has a terrific effect upon 
society. Sometimes we feel we are 
too small and the part we play so 
insignificant that we can see no 
visible response. May we point out 
any hill or mountainside near your 
home, with its valley, small or large, 
covered with trees or rocks. When 
it rains, what happens? Each rain- 
drop puts pressure upon the soil 
and one by one they wear away the 
hill. They cause rivulets, then small 
streams, and grow into rushing 
rivers. Each raindrop adds its part. 
So can you and I. What an influence 
250,000 Kiwanians would have if 
each of. us added his pressure to 
build a better life today. How much 
can we do? More? Yes, more than 
we ever have done before. 

We are all very proud to wear 
the “K.” Have you noticed it rests 
upon a field of blue? Let us consider 
for a moment that blue is a symbol 
of friendliness and beauty. To me, 
Kiwanis is like a garden, and work- 
ing in Kiwanis is the same as culti- 
vating and building a beautiful gar- 
den. Most assuredly, then, the Blue 
of Kiwanis will always be found 
near where the Path of Friendship 
joins the Path of Duty in the old- 
fashioned Garden of Hard Work. 

With the tools of Integrity, Lead- 
ership, and Service, let each of us 
make our Kiwanis Garden a thing 
of beauty. THE END 
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Report 


of the 
Secretary 


Condensation of an address 


By O. E. PETERSON 


Secretary, Kiwanis International 


ODAY our club roster embraces 
4363 communities throughout 
Kiwanis America and our famil- 


iar emblem is worn by a quarter of 
a million men. Since we met in San 
Francisco a year ago, 170 new clubs 
have been completed. This compares 
with 166 in the previous convention 
year. Percentage-wise the South- 
west District led the procession with 
an increase of 13 per cent against an 
average gain of four per cent for all 
districts. Florida and Kansas are 
next in line with club gains of 10.4 
per cent and 10.1 per cent respec- 
tively. All districts but one have ex- 
perienced the joy that comes from 
forging at least one, new link in their 
chain of Kiwanis communities. In 
membership our advance is some- 
what less striking. A gratifying gain 
in new members has been partially 
offset by deletions and mortality. 
On June 30 last year our net mem- 
bership count was 247,632. Today 
the total of all classes of membership 
is 250,184, a net increase of 2552 dur- 
ing the past 51 weeks. 

Under the stirring theme of this 
administration — “Integrity — Lead- 
ership—Service’—millions of man 
hours and dollars have been ex- 
pended in constructive fruitful ser- 
vice. In the four decades of Kiwanis 
existence, it is conservatively es- 
timated that Kiwanians have as- 
sisted 100 million underprivileged 
children and one million needy 
families. With today’s press, radio, 
television, and motion pictures turn- 
ing out a constant stream of shock- 
ing stories and grisly statistics on 
juvenile delinquency it is only nat- 
ural that Kiwanis, whose number 
one concern has always been youth, 
has become increasingly active in its 
services to boys and girls. 

Your approach to the challenge 
of juvenile delinquency has been a 
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positive one. For the third consecu- 
tive year Kiwanians have joined 
with Key Clubbers in holding city- 
wide youth rallies featuring dra- 
matic and sincere pledges of de- 
cency. For eight ,years Kiwanians 
have observed Kid’s Day through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
In doing so they have entertained 
more than eight million youngsters, 
and raised more than five million 
dollars for youth welfare activities. 
So impressed has the US Air Force 
been with this activity that they 
have joined in sponsoring Kids’ Day 
open houses at air bases throughout 
the nation—entertaining upwards of 
500,000 youngsters each year. Now, 
as a logical outgrowth of our close 
association with the Air Force, Ki- 
wanis is embarking on a “Living in 
the Air Age” program jointly with 
the Civil Air Patrol and the Air 
Force. The purpose of this program 
will be to show youngsters what 
they must do to fit themselves for 
successful life in a rapidly approach- 
ing Air Age. 

The phenomenal growth of Key 
Clubs further illustrates the positive 
approach of Kiwanis in helping to 
solve the problems of today’s much 
maligned teen-agers. Currently, Key 
Club, in its 32nd year, numbers 
nearly 38,000 high school boys on its 
rolls. Likewise, Circle K, now in 
its second year as an International 
movement, is rapidly taking its place 
on the college campus. Already 
there are 3400 members in 162 clubs 
throughout our two countries. 

In community service, too, Ki- 
wanians have been in the forefront 
of the struggle to solve today’s prob- 
lems. Last Christmas more than 700 
lives were lost during the holiday 
season in traffic accidents here in the 





States. In Canada, the problem is 
no different. During the past year 
almust 6000 safety and courtesy 


campaigns were conducted by our 
clubs. For the third consecutive 
year Kiwanis is co-ordinating the 
activities of National Farm/City 
Week. The impact of this activity 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between rural and urban people 
is widely felt in our two economies. 
Last year, too, we took the lead in 
calling for a week of prayer as a 
positive step against the constant 
threat of all-out disastrous nuclear 
war. Tangible results have also been 
scored in our efforts to do some- 


« 


and costly increase of personnel.” 


*... the constant search for new and better methods of 
operating and streamlining our functions has enabled 
us to handle our expanding services without a large 





thing about the appalling teacher 
shortage, the problems of senior 
citizens, and the mentally ill. 

It is the pleasant, but ever increas- 
ing, responsibility of your General 
Office to act as the clearing house 
for your records, your achievements, 
your projects, and the handling of 
your funds. We accomplish this with 
an over-all force of 110 employees, 
of whom four are in the field. Nat- 
urally, as Kiwanis grows, the Gen- 
eral Office job grows, too. However, 
the constant search for new and 
better methods of operating and 
streamlining our functions has en- 
abled us to handle our expanding 
services without a large and costly 
increase of personnel. In 1937, 20 
years ago, there were 70 employees 
in the General Office, caring for the 
needs of 2000 clubs and 97,000 mem- 
bers. In 1947, ten years ago, 95 em- 
ployees serviced 2600 clubs and 180,- 
000 Kiwanians. Our present force 
of 110 does the detail work for 
nearly 4400 clubs and a quarter of a 
million members. So, while our 
membership has increased 162 per 
cent in 20 years, our office force has 
increased only 57 per cent. One of 
the most dramatic examples of our 
streamlining is the installation of 
two motor-driven super-elevator 
files in which are stored the individ- 
ual membership cards of each and 
every member. Four girls now main- 


tain these circulation files where 
formerly eight women were re- 
quired for its operation. The new 


system replaced one that was, when 
installed, the largest of its kind in 
the world. It covered a large area of 
floor space that has been reclaimed 
and is now devoted to other pur- 
poses. Even though the expenses 
of running your home office are ris- 
ing just as the expenses of all office 
operations, we are managing to ef- 
fect, through modernization of meth- 
ods and equipment, economies that 
enable us to serve you as quickly 
and fully as your needs require. 

In closing may I call to your at- 
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the most inspiring 
publications ever printed. It is Ki- 
You have the cur- 


now. 


tention one of 
wanis in Action 
rent issue in you! 
Kiwanis in Action is like the annual 
report that a business makes to its 
stockholders, except this annual re- 


possession 


port deals with human achieve- 
ments, rather than in money re- 
ceived and expended. This report 


is made to the people of the United 
States and Canada. It tells far bet- 
ter than I tell the wonderful 
story of the accomplishments of our 
4363 Kiwanis clubs. I commend it 
to all of you. 

How did this heartwarming record 
why have men banded 
together in Kiwanis to perform 
community service? The 
that we live in the 


can 


come to be 


needed 
cynics may say 


two richest nations of the world, that 
we therefore have time on our hands, 
and that we expend part of our 
energy in helping those less fortu- 
nate than This is one 
appraisal, of course. But I prefer 
to follow the thinking of a brilliant 
French nobleman who was sent to 
this country more than 125 years 
ago to study it for his government. 
He was told to be impartial, to 
dissect the American public and the 
American government like an ant 
hill; and to bring back his findings 
so that the best of what he found 
could be incorporated into the newly 
created French Republic. This 


ourselves. 


nobleman, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
wrote: 
“These North Americans are the 


most peculiar people in the world. 





You'll not believe it when I tell you 
how they behave. In a local com- 
munity in their country a certain 
man can conceive of some need 
which is not being met. What does 
he do? He goes across the street 
and discusses it with his neighbor. 
Then what happens? A committee 
comes into existence, then the com- 
mittee begins functioning on behalf 
of that need; and you won’t believe 
this but it’s true. All of this is done 
by the private citizens on their own 
initiative. .. . The health of a demo- 
cratic society may be measured by 
the quality of functions performed 
by private citizens.” 

I believe De Tocqueville’s ap- 
praisal is the right one and my guess 
is that you believe it, too. This is 


the philosophy Kiwanis has ex- 
pressed in day-to-day, week-to- 
week activities for 42 years. In this 


way of life, with God’s help, lies the 
promise of a free world. THE END 





The Momentous 20th 


Condensation of an 


address 


By SAMUEL FREEDMAN 


Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba, Winnipeg 


| WOULD LIKE to cast a backward 
eye ...and consider some of the 
highlights that marked this 


momentous 20th century. 


have 
Let me say that in one person’s 
view, these are factors that deserve 
to be mentioned as of significance in 
this 20th century. 

The first to which I should like to 


refer is the tremendous material 
progress that has taken place in 
these last 57 years. It seems to me 


that the world of the 19th century 
was more like a world of the Middle 
Ages than it was the world of our 
present time. The genius of man, his 
inventive capacity, has transformed 
our society. It has made this world 
a world of motor cars and tractors 
and television sets and movies and 
radios, heavy machinery, and diesel 
instruments and 


engines, precision 


mix masters—countless factors, 
countless utensils, countless achieve- 
ments adding to the beauty and the 
value of modern life. 

Is it all on the credit side? Last 
night your president in his very able 
address called attention to the fact 


that this is a world, too, of the 
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atomic bomb and of the hydrogen 
bomb. How true! We have split the 
atom. May I add that in this 20th 
century the world has become a unit 
sensitive and responsive to dislo- 
cation even in its remotest parts. 
What John Donne said in the 17th 
century has significance for us in 
1957: “No man is an island; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a 
part of the main. Any man’s death 
diminishes me because I am involved 
in mankind. Therefore, never seek 
to know for whom the bell tolls; it 
tolls for thee.” 

Well, the accomplishments in the 
material world I take as the first 
significant factor of the 20th century, 
not because I regard it as the most 
important, but because it seems to 
me the thing. Its 
evidences are all around us. 

For the second I turn to the realm 
of idea, the strengthening of our 
belief in democracy, in the values of 
a free society. Many are the factors 
that have intensified our faith in 
democracy in the 20th century. It 
has been challenged by wars and 
challenged by revolution. Twice in 


most obvious 


ntur 


this century wars on a global scale 
have been fought. Kaiserism in 1914, 
Hitlerism in 1939—both constituted 
a challenge to the free spirit, to those 
values which we know as democ- 
racy; and in 1917 there came the 
Russian revolution which not only 
transformed Russia itself but which 
for 40 years has continued to exer- 
cise a sinister influence through- 
out the entire world. The fact that 
it has been able to obtain champions 
outside Russia indicates the measure 
of the threat that it constitutes. It 
seems to me that in this 20th century 
we have seen a clash between two 
fundamental ideologies: democracy 
or the free society on one hand and 
totalitarianism or authoritarianism 
on the other. 

There are certain things that we 
should remember if we want to 
preserve our democracy, and the 
first of these, it seems to me, is to 
have a faith in democracy. I can 
remember when I was a student at 
the University of Manitoba—those 
were in the early days of depression 
when the young men were begin- 
ning to re-examine society, when 
our basic institutions were all on 
the defensive, when the very fabric 
of our civilization had to show 
cause for its continued existence. 
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I can remember in those days taking 
part in a debate of the Touring De- 
baters from the old country, and the 
subject of that debate, ladies and 
gentlemen: “Resolved, That this 
country become a _ dictatorship.” 
Think of that! 


Tue moon has changed. It seems to 
me that we now have an apprecia- 
tion and a recognition of the fact that 
democracy is a thing of intrinsic 
worth and of imperishable value. 
We recognize it in the words of 
Stephen Vincent Benet as _ repre- 
senting the great daring and limit- 
less dreams of man’s free mind. May 
I suggest that if we wish to preserve 
our democracy in this 20th century 
we should be aware of reactions to 
minor challenges against it. 

It seems to me that involved in 
that concept is the recognition of the 
freedom to dissent. There is a place, 
I put it to you, for the nonconform- 
ists. The history of the world shows 
that many of our greatest men 
espoused ideas at one time unpopular 
but ultimately granted recognition. 
“Truth,” as Will Durant said, “al- 
ways originates in a minority of one, 
and every custom begins as a broken 
precedent.” 

I think of the classic story of 
Giordano Bruno, executed in the 
year 1600, because of his religious 
beliefs. But, you know, my friends, 
the centuries have a way of making 
their expiation in a noble manner; 
and in 1899 a monument was erected 
to the memory of Giordano Bruno, 
and it bears this inscription: “Raised 
to the memory of Giordano Bruno 
by the generation which he foresaw.” 

Well, as the second of the factors 
worthy of comment in this 20th 
century, I say let us have an appre- 
ciation of our democracy, of our 
free society. 

I call attention, very briefly, to a 
change in the concept of the state. 
It seems to me that at the beginning 
of the 20th century we talked in 
terms of complete non-interference 
by government in the affairs of man- 
kind, and yet we recognize today 
that unrestricted activity on the part 
of individuals is likely to result in 
distress and the great problem of the 
20th century has been to bring about 
some measure of social control 
without at the same time imperiling 
or endangering human freedom. In 
the process of doing that, we have 
sought to evolve a state thinking of 
the welfare of the individuals. One of 
the factors that hastened that was 
the great depression of the 1930's. 
Then following on that came the 
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Second World War. It seems to me 
that right through the war, we were 
thinking not merely of victory, but 
our great leaders were looking be- 
yond. We were thinking in terms of 
peace. Everyone was determined 
that no matter what happened we 
would not go back to the world of 
August 31, 1939. It was recognized 
that of the Four Freedoms which the 
great President Roosevelt espoused, 
Freedom from Want was by no 
means the least important. 

This 20th century has seen a shift 
in the center of gravity of the politi- 
cal world, and there are two mani- 
festations of that to which I should 
like to refer. 

The first is the awakening East. 
In 1900 we still thought in terms of 
“the white man’s burden.” It is a 
phrase that is unacceptable today. 
The peoples of the East may be 
divided by various rivalries and di- 
visions, but they are united with 
respect to one thing and that is their 
hatred of imperialism, a_ hatred 
which communism seeks to exploit. 

What is the challenge that pre- 
sents itself? It is a challenge to 
practice democracy at home and 
abroad. It calls upon us to practice 
policies like Point 4 of the Columbo 
Plan and technical and economic 
aid. 

I am not pleading for an abstract 
love of humanity. I know that the 
lovers of humanity in the abstract 
are the ones that get us into all kinds 
of difficulties. I think in this regard 
of the merry jingle of G. K. Chester- 
ton: 

Oh, how I love humanity with love 
so pure, unselfish 

But how I hate the horrid French 
who never will be English. 

The pillars and the chapels where I 
learned with little labor 

The way to love my fellow man and 
hate my next-door neighbor. 

Well, that’s not what I am advo- 
cating, but rather a recognition that 
the palatable things of life, truth and 
justice and understanding and 
tolerance are still to be esteemed, 
to treasure. 

And, assuredly, the second but 
by far the more important factor 
of this great 20th century, with 
respect to the shifting center of 
political affairs, is the emergence of 
the United States of America as the 


“I am not pleading for an abstract love of humanity. 
I know that the lovers of humanity in the abstract are 
kinds of difficulties.” 
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leader of the free world. And I 
speak to you as a Canadian, who 
knows as most Canadians do, your 
country better than Americans know 
Canada. It has been said that the 
Americans are benevolently ignorant 
of Canada whereas the Canadians 
are malevolently informed about the 
United States—an exaggeration, of 
course, amounting almost to a dis- 
tortion. 

Let me say that Canadians, as I 
am sure all members of the free 
world do, also applaud the develop- 
ments of the last 15 years, which 
have seen the emergence of your 
country from old policies of neu- 
trality and of isolation to the leader- 
ship of the free world. 

In the city of Washington, on the 
Archives Building, there is inscribed 
the phrase, the great Shakespearean 
phrase, “What’s past is prologue.” 
It seems to me that we may well 
apply that phrase to the United 
States, to the past of withdrawal and 
of isolation and to the present vigor- 
ous leadership, with determination 
and tenacity of the free world, to the 
recognition that power amounts to 
responsibility and to the great heroic 
willingness of your country to 
shoulder that responsibility. 

The way of man’s progress is not 
in the form of a straight line. Rather, 
it is in the form of a spiral and 
occasionally he may slip back; oc- 
casionally he has slipped back. Some- 
times delusion may triumph, but 
triumphs of delusions are but for 
a day. 

That surely is the lesson of the 
past, of the free world. I believe 
that the free world has a future. 
The odyssey of the nations of the 
free world is by no means complete. 
Its future is one of shining promise. 
Let us remember the words of 
Thomas Wolfe: “These things are 
as certain as the morning, as in- 
evitable as noon. This glorious 
assurance is not only our living 


hope but our dream to be accom- 
THE END 


plished.” 


—Freedman 
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Our Policies for Peace 


. , 
Condensation 


of an address 


By RICHARD M. NIXON 


Vice President of the United States 


| KNOW that there is no subject of 
Kiwanians 
relations 


greater interest to 
than that of international 
and the policies which are designed 
to bring lasting peace to the world. 
I would like to discuss that subject 
on the basis of my personal observa- 
tions of ow policies in action over 


the past four and a half years. 


DEFENSE BUDGET 


We begin with a policy on which 
very little dis- 
agreement—the necessity for the 
United States Free World 
to maintain military strength suffi- 
ag- 
because 


there is probably 


and the 


and defeat any 
gressol We do this 


history tells us that where a poten- 


cient to meet 


tial aggressor is on the loose, weak- 
ness invites attack and strength dis- 
courages it 

We can disagree as to what the 
that strength should be. 
where the decisions as to the 
our 


level of 
But 
character quantity of 


months of 


and 
defense were made afte: 
study of facts available from all over 
the world I say that anyone who 
would make substantial cuts in that 
below the amounts recom- 
mended is taking a_ risk with 
America’s security which the Ameri- 
can people will not and should not 


budget 


support. 


DISARMAMENT 


Tuere may be those who 
that we can make reductions in our 
defense establishment because of 
the prospects for disarmament. But 
while negotiations for disarmament 
are taking place is the very time 
we should not reduce our defenses. 

The Free World's military strength 
is the major deterrent to war today. 
If we reduce our strength and the 
Communists do not make a corre- 
sponding reduction in theirs, the risk 
of war will be correspondingly in- 


believe 


creased. A bad disarmament agree- 
ment therefore would be worse than 
none at all. 


MILITARY AID PROGRAM 
We have heard a 
criticism in recent 
foreign aid programs. I suggest we 
examine those programs solely in 
terms of one question—are the in- 
terests of the United States being 
served by them? 

Approximately three-fourths of 
the foreign aid appropriation is for 
military Among the 
countries which are receiving mili- 
tary assistance are Korea, Formosa, 
South Vietnam, Pakistan, and Tur- 


deal of 
our 


great 
weeks of 


assistance. 


key. 
All of these countries have com- 
mon borders with Communist 


countries. The question is_ not 
whether they should have adequate 
defense forces, but how it should be 
done. On the average it costs five 
times as much to maintain an 
American abroad as it does for the 
fighting men of the allies we are 
aiding. By conservative estimates, 
our expenditure of $2.8 billion in 
foreign military aid results directly 
in at least $15 billion worth of 
defense for ourselves and the Free 
World. Spending less for military 
aid abroad would simply mean 
spending more for defense at home 
and more American boys in uni- 
form. I submit that on the basis of 
these facts those who would cut our 
military foreign aid programs are 
in fact the spendthrifts and not the 
economizers. 

We can readily see how maintain- 
ing the military strength of the 
Free World at adequate levels re- 
duces the danger of war. But if we 
rely on nothing more than military 
strength we can only hope to have an 
uneasy truce, with the whole world 
heavily armed for years to come. 


What can we do not just to pre- 
vent a hot war but to win the cold 
war and thereby help to create the 
conditions on which a lasting peace 
can be built? 

The world’s population today is 
roughly divided into thirds: one- 
third Free World, one-third Com- 
munist, and one-third uncommitted 
or neutral. If the Communists can 
win a substantial part of the un- 
committed areas of Africa and Asia 
to their side, the balance of power in 
the world which deters war today 
would shift inevitably in favor of 
the Communists and the risk of war 
would consequently increase. But an 
even greater danger would be that 
by controlling the resources of Asia 
and Africa they would be able to 
force the Free World to surrender 
without waging war. 

The other side of the picture is 
that if the uncommitted world re- 
jects communism and turns toward 
the Free World, the danger of both 
war and surrender will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

This brings us to the basic ques- 
tion—what do the people of the un- 
committed nations want? 


ECONOMIC AID PROGRAM 


THEY want economic progress so 
that they can raise their deplorably 
low living standards. They would 
prefer to gain that progress and 
keep their freedom and independence 
at the same time. But if there is no 
other answer they will turn to the 
Communist world for help. And 
those who accept economic help from 
the Communists run the risk of 
eventual Communist domination. 
That is why we are appropriating 
one billion dollars a year to help 
nations in this category. Our purpose 
is not to buy friends but to help 
them develop the economic and 
political strength and independence 
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which is the antithesis of Communist 
domination. 

We have discussed our military 
program to deter a hot war and our 
economic aid program to win the 
cold war. What can we do in ad- 
dition which will help create the 
understanding and good will which 
is essential to real peace? 


A BREAKTHROUGH FOR PEACE 
Wuat we need is a breakthrough 
for peace. We must contain com- 
munism without war. But we must 
go further and try to set in motion 
changes in the Communist empire 
which will enable us to have real 
peace, not just an armed truce. 

If the Soviet Union would agree 
to a regular exchange of radio and 
broadcasts, as proposed 
by Secretary Dulles and Senator 
Johnson, real progress could be 
made in reducing misunderstanding 
and prejudice. 

But exchange of broadcasts may 
not be the most effective answer 
to the basic problem. People every- 
where have been bombarded with 
so much propaganda that they are 
skeptical of it. There is a tendency 
to be suspicious of any informa- 
tion which emanates from govern- 
ment sources. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


WE should put at least equal em- 
phasis on another program which 
too often is treated as a stepchild 
by both the Executive Department 
and the Congress in allocating funds 
in the information field. I refer to 
our cultural and persons exchange 
program. A recent example of the 
effectiveness of the cultural ex- 
change phase of this program is 
the sensation created by our exhibit 
at the Poznan Trade Fair in Poland. 
This exhibit has probably created 
more interest in and understanding 
of the American economic system 
than ten years of radio broadcasts. 

Under the exchange-of-persons 
phase of this program, editors, 
professors, labor leaders, clergymen, 
public officials, and various technical 
experts come here for periods of up 
to a year. They spend most of their 
time visiting Americans who share 
their profession or occupation. They 
are helped in planning their pro- 
gram, but they are not given prop- 
aganda tours or indoctrination. They 
see our country as it is—its good 
points and its weaknesses. When 
they return home they have had a 
firsthand experience of what de- 
mocracy and freedom of opportunity 
mean in practice. 


television 
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These programs are so effective and 
so essential in creating better un- 
derstanding that we should sharply 
increase our emphasis on them. At 
the present time only 12,000 leaders 
a year from all parts of the world 
are able to visit the United States 
under the government exchange 
program. I believe we should set as 
our goal bringing at least 25,000 
leaders a year from foreign countries 
to the United States. 


EAST-WEST EXCHANGE 

Ir 1s particularly important that 
we show greater initiative in at- 
tempting to increase on a large scale 
the exchange-of-persons program 
with the Soviet Union and _ its 
European satellites. We should ac- 
cept the risks in such a program in 
the hope that we will be striking 
directly at the roadblock of hatred 
and prejudice which bars the road 
to peace. It is true that the Krem- 
lin’s leaders can be expected to do 
their best to send only case- 
hardened, tested Communist party 
members to the United States under 
these programs. But the larger the 
number who come, the less effective 
the Communist screening process 
can be. 


SOVIET BLOCKS EXCHANGE 


THE MAJOR question, of course, is 
will the Soviet leaders meet us 
halfway in expanding the exchange- 
of-persons program? Here are six 
areas in which, by changing Soviet 
policy, Mr. Khrushchev can prove 
his good faith and contribute to the 
cause of understanding and peace: 
He can stop jamming Free World 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union. 
He can allow foreign periodicals 
to be freely sold and distributed in 


the Soviet Union. 
He can quit censoring news 
stories filed by foreign  corre- 


spondents in the Soviet Union. 

He can remove the restrictions 
which the Soviet government has 
placed upon travel within the Soviet 
Union. 

He can allow not just a few gov- 
officials whom the leaders 
feel can risk exposure to our free- 
doms but Soviet citizens of all ranks 
and walks of life to come to the 
United States under the exchange 
program. 

He can accept the offer of the 
Secretary of State to exchange on 


ernment 


“All we have to do is to go halfway in treating them 
as equals, in respecting their traditions, and in pro- 
ceeding always on the assumption that there are no 


” 


second class people or ... nations. ... 





a regular basis radio and television 
programs. 

Acceptance by Mr. Khrushchev of 
any one of these proposals would 
be an evidence of Soviet good faith 
in their expressed desire to reduce 
tensions and to create better un- 
derstanding between the Communist 


World and the Free World. His con- 


tinued refusal to take action will 
place the responsibility on _ the 
Soviet leaders alone for blocking 


the road to peace. 

You have all heard a great deal 
of talk with regard to the anti- 
American sentiment which exists in 
various parts of the world. The im- 
pression is sometimes created that 
our policies abroad have left a hot- 
bed of hate all over the world. There 
is no question but that tensions have 


been created which are inevitable 
when people of different back- 
grounds must live and work to- 


gether. But anyone who concludes 
that because of a few incidents anti- 
Americanism is the rule rather than 
the exception in other countries is 
dead wrong. 

I can testify from personal ex- 
perience on this score on the basis of 
visits to 40 countries in the past 
four years. In my opinion, there is 
a great well of friendship for the 
people of the United States among 
the people of other lands. All we 
have to do is to go halfway in 
treating them as equals, in respect- 
ing their traditions, and in proceed- 
ing always on the basic assumption 
that there are no_ second-class 
people or second-class nations in the 
world today. Nothing can contribute 
more to the cause of peace than for 
us to act and think in those terms 
in our dealings with other peoples. 

I believe that if we can show 
the same courage and devotion in 
fighting for peace that we have al- 
ways shown in fighting to win wars, 
we have the best opportunity in 
history to realize in our time man’s 
dream of peace and freedom for 
the people of the world. 


THE END 


—Nixon 
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On the 


lighter side 









| AS USUAL during these International 

| f get-togethers, entertainment 
was first to arrive at the convention 
and very nearly the last to leave 
On Sunday afternoon, Kiwanians 
registering at the front of Conven- 
tion Hall were persuaded by the 
sound of music to wander back to- 
ward the stage. There, throughout 
the afternoon, a different group 
showed its talents every 15 minutes. 
And Thursday morning, at the clos- 
ing session, musicians even held the 
floor through introduction of the 
officers-elect. 

In the interim, hundreds of tal- 
ented boys, girls, men and women 
climbed to the convention stage and 
helped to add spirit and liveliness to 
the proceedings. Not all the enter- 
tainers were musically bent, how- 
ever: On Monday night, a precision 
rifle drill by a US Marine Corps 
detachment from Philadelphia in- 
troduced a military flair to “All- 
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convention I've seen, and it's because of the music.” 


An Atlantic City reporter said: “This is the liveliest 


Kiwanis Night.” The Marines were 
followed by the Old Fort Henry 
Guard of Kingston, Ontario, which, 
after marching at thunderous 
doubletime, and firing its 19th 
century rifles from battle forma- 
tion, received a roar of approval 
from the audience. 

Following tradition, the con- 
vention’s feature entertainment 
was presented Wednesday night. 
The show, “Stairway .to the 
Stars,” was a musical extrava- 
ganza featuring a chorus of 
lovely dancers and interim acts. 
Afterwards, Kiwanians and 
wives met President Reed and 
Helen at their reception, then 
wandered upstairs to dance at 
the President’s Ball. 

But the full story of entertain- 
ment in Atlantic City is only to 
be found in the hundreds of per- 
formers, who, by train and plane 
and bus and auto, traveled hun- 


r 








p 


dreds or thousands of miles, if only 
to spend 20 minutes on stage. They 
were: 

Asbury Park, New Jersey Boys’ 
Band; The Vocalettes, Champaign, 
Illinois; Caballeros Drum and Bugle 
Corps, Hawthorne, New Jersey; Co- 
lumbus Male Quartette, Columbus, 
Ohio; Smiling Kiwanians, Helper 
and Price, Utah; The Westerners, 
Las Vegas, Nevada; Miss Patricia 
Wagner, contralto, New York City: 
The Happy Wanderers, Atlanta, 
Georgia; The Jug Scrubbers, Rich- 
land, Virginia; Pat Martindale, im- 
personator, Plymouth, Indiana. 

Glendale, California Kiwanis 
Chorus; Kiwanikatz Quartette, Har- 
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din, Montana; Band Table Singers, 
Atlantic City; Berwick High School 


Band, Berwick, Pennsylvania; 
United States Army Band and 
Soldiers Chorus; Ogden, Utah 


Chorus and Trumpet Choir; Judy 
Collins, folk singer, Capital City, 
Denver; Patricia Huddleston, so- 
prano, University of Alabama; Clip- 
per Choir, Patterson Park High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Pikesville, Maryland, Kiwanis 
Youth Band; Grainger High School 
Singers, Kingston, North Carolina: 
Rhythm Aces, Charles Town, West 
Virginia; Cass Technical High 
School Harp and Vocal Ensemble, 
Detroit; Mount Tabor, New Jersey, 
Youth Band; Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Recreation Concert Band: United 
States Naval Training Center Choir, 
Bainbridge, Maryland; and the Ki- 
wanis Singers of Youngstown, Ohio. 

The man who assembled these 
groups, brought them to the con- 
vention and arranged for their ap- 
pearances on stage, is Audre Stong, 
who was serving for the second 
consecutive year as director of con- 
vention music. Audre, a former 
school music director, is member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia and a past lieutenant gover- 
nor. 

Two of the music groups dis- 
covered on arrival in Atlantic City 
that they had been scheduled for 
extra-curricular activities—beyond 
their convention appearances. 
Neither voiced objection however, 
and the Glendale Kiwanis Chorus 
and Ogden Utah Boys Chorus and 
Trumpet Choir performed on NBC’s 
“Today,” while the television show 
was broadcasting from Atlantic City 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. THE END 
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(Left) 
Band in a Boardwalk Promenade to Convention 
Hall. (Above, left to right) International Secre- 
tary O. E. Peterson, General Chairman Albert’ A. 
Marks, Jr.. and President Reed. (Below) Mrs. 
Alfred T. Glenn, Ladies’ Chairman, gets an orchid. 
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The first lady of Kiwanis—Mrs. Helen 
Culp (left)—poses with the first 

lady of American beauty—Miss America of 
1957—after the fashion show that 

regaled wives. (Right) Conventiongoers 
meet officers and their wives at the 
President’s Reception and Ball. 
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Pikesville, Maryland Kiwanis Youth 
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Pinch-hitting for General 
Chairman Albert A. Marks, Jr., 
who was hospitalized just before 
the convention, President John 

A. Rogge of the Atlantic City 
club spoke words of welcome. 
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irnold took office as the 41st president of Kiwanis Inter- 
A Kiwanian since November 26, 1923, Park is a member of the Glendale, 
He was president of his club in 1929, lieutenant governor in 1936, 
Chairman of several district and International committees, 
Park was elected to the International Board of Trustees in 1952 


Two years later 


he was re-elected, and last year he was named treasurer. Park is 64 years old and 


is rice 


president and general manager of a lumber firm and president of a company 


that manufactures precision machine parts for defense and industry. To introduce 


the new president to the 250,000 subscribers of this magazine, the editors went 


directly to the people who k now him best 


his family, his associates, his friends 


and asked them to write brief personal pieces about President Park. Some of 


t/ ese pieces are on these pages 


COULURTED ON THE HANDLEBARS 

I was courted on the handlebars of 
Park Arnold’s bicycle. Although his 
tattletales the fact that we 
formally introduced, the 


diary 
were nevel 
bike dates began 
the First Baptist Church in Long 
Beach in 1910. We both liked picnics, 
beach parties, swimming, fishing, and 


after we met at 


church activities, and the only way 
to get to them was on Park’s bicycle. 
to lean on the 


I soon learned how 


corners for better balance 


others will appear next month. 


The following summer my father 
and I went to Colorado for three 
months. Daily letters and funny little 
gifts kept coming from California. 
When we returned in November, 
Park gave me an engagement ring. 
We were married August 5, 1912, and 
the bicycle still carried us. (I have 
been reminded many times that 1912 
was leap year.) 

Park’s first job was with the post 
office, working as a postman and 
later as a clerk, and he took the five 





a.m. shift at $50 a month. He resigned 
to buy part interest in a tire and 
vulcanizing shop. We bought an old 
Ford car that often made us wish for 
the bicycle again. After a valve grind, 
paint job, and other fixings, Park 
sold the car for a $25 profit. We con- 
sidered this high finance at the time. 

On November 17, 1913 our son 
was born. He is now Dr. Keith 
Arnold of Berkeley, California. Our 
daughter, Betty, followed May 11, 
1921, and our family was completed. 

Shortly after Betty was born, Park 
started in the lumber business in 
Glendale. The 1929 business crash 
and the depression that followed al- 
most ruined us. But our home was 
always a happy one even when we 
moved from an eight-room house to 
three rooms in a modest neighbor- 
hood. Our friends came to see us just 
as often and we learned that the 


warmth and happiness of a home 
does not depend upon size or loca- 
tion. 

One of our favorite pastimes has 
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been planning houses—even if they 
were in the castles-in-the-air cate- 
gory at the time. Today we have 
planned and built four homes, and 
Park likes number four best. It is 
wood inside and out with lovely red- 
wood panelling. Our five grandsons, 
who range in ages from 6 to 12, 
keep the screen door banging and 
their grandparents on the jump. 

Kiwanis has meant much to both 
of us. In fact, Park feels that he has 
got far more from Kiwanis than he 
has ever put in. It has given him an 
opportunity for community service 
and countless friendships. I have 
never felt like a Kiwanis widow but 
rather a Kiwanis partner. The wives’ 
part in this fine organization, to my 
mind, is most rewarding. We know 
that this year will be the happiest of 
our lives. 

MAyYME F. ARNOLD 
Glendale, California 


THUMBS UP 
“Let the boy come, Mayme, there’s 
room for one more.” I remember 
my dad saying that every time we 
were ready to leave for our moun- 
tain cabin. Mother always agreed, 
even if the boy were the fifth of the 
just-one-more guests. At the cabin 
we lined up beds on the floor to take 
care of the overflow of friends. 
“No” was not in my folks’ vocab- 
ulary, so far as the friends of their 
children were concerned. After Sun- 
day night church, everyone seemed 
to end up at our house. You could 
hear the clatter and chatter of 40 
teen-agers singing around the piano. 
The only solo dad would ever sing 
was “Birthday of a King” at the 
Christmas service. I was stationed 
in the balcony for this number. If 
the song went well, I gave him the 
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After the fashion of 1912, the gentle- 
man sat and the lady stood while the 
wedding picture (left) was taken. 
(Above) Park and Mayme prepare for a 
bicycle ride during courtship. (Right) 
The first of their four houses was a 
neat, two story bungalow in Long Beach, 


“high sign” and he ended on the 
upper note. If he sounded a little 
shaky, I tuned thumbs down, and he 
took the lower note. I know that he 
and Kiwanis are set for a “thumbs 
up” year. 

Betty A. SANDERS 


Glendale, Calfornia 


DAD TAUGHT BY EXAMPLE 
Since our family has always shared 
its responsibilities and honors, dad’s 
election to Kiwanis’ highest office 
means a great deal to all of us. 

We always were a family that did 
things together. As a_ schoolboy- 
entrepreneur raising rabbits, I re- 
member how mother and dad rolled 
up their sleeves and helped dress the 
week’s sales, feed baby rabbits with 
medicine droppers, and participate 
in round-the-clock cooling opera- 
tions during hot weather. 

As a family, we did a lot of swim- 





ming, boating, and fishing together. 
In such activities, Betty and I were 
always hard pressed to keep up with 
the folks. As teen-agers we even 
liked to double date with mother 
and dad because they were fun to be 
with. 

I have been asked to recall! child- 
hood experiences or incidents in 
which I received unforgettable ad- 
vice from dad. This is difficult to 
do, because mother and dad taught 
by example and lived that example 
every day. However, out of these 
daily examples certain attributes re- 
main as vivid as if I had not been 
away from home for 20 years. They 
include a tremendous capacity for 
friendship and Christian interest in 
helping others, a strong feeling of 
civic pride and service, the ability 
always to be punctual, a drive for 
accomplishment, which meant doing 
jobs thoroughly and well; actually, 
they boil down to the way of life 
that goes the second mile when only 
the first is necessary. 

A few years ago I had to drive 
alone from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles with our two young boys 
and their infant brother. There was 
nothing critical about this trip, but 
dad came up on the train to San 
Francisco thé night before just to 





In the midst of the Motor Age (circa 1917), Park and Mayme (rear, left) went 
roadstering with friends to Yosemite Valley on an overnight camping trip. 
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make the trip a little easier and 
more pleasant. He has done such 
things—often of a critical and im- 


portant nature—for other people all 
his life 

Kiwanis was an important part of 
our family life because the Glendale 
club had more family affairs than 
most clubs. Their picnics and family 
meetings came often enough so that 
we knew in the club 


When dad 


Glendale club, we 


everyone 
was president of the 
all shared in the 
planning and work. I am sure that 
quite a few California Kiwanians in 
the late 1920's wondered what kind 
of a secretary dad had. Since Betty 
and I were learning to operate a 


typewriter at school, we insisted on 
typing Kiwanis correspondence for 


I hope all of 


been 


dad's committee jobs 
those 
removed from files 
Dr. R. Kerry ARNOLD 
Berkeley. 


letters have long since 


California 


ONE MUST KNOW PARK 
AS A FRIEND 

In H. Park ARNOLD, 
president for 1957-58, Kiwanians will 
find a true and dedicated Kiwanian. 
Park joined the Kiwanis Club of 
Glendale, California, some 33 years 
years of 100 per 
He has had a most 


International 


ago, and has 33 
cent attendance 
varied experience in Kiwanis, having 
secretary and 
California-Ne- 
lieutenant 
governor, and as governor in 1949 
In International circles Park served 


served his club as 
and the 


District as 


president, 


vada-Hawaii 


as chairman of the International 


Music 


administration in 


Committee on during Cope 
Callan's 1936-37. 
I was chairman of the International 
Standards 


Committee on Business 


during Cope’s administration, and it 
was in this way that I met Park. 
Our friendship has grown and deep- 
ened during the 20 intervening years. 
He has also served as chairman of 
the International Committee for 
Public and Business affairs in the 
United States, and of the Interna- 
tional Committee on the Support of 
the Churches in their Spiritual Aims. 

Park was elected a trustee at the 
International Convention in Seattle 
in 1952. He was re-elected in 1954 for 
a second two-year term, and at the 
San Francisco Convention in 1956 he 
was elected International treasurer. 
As is true of every board of trustees 
member he has served on many 
board committees, one of the most 
important assignments being that of 
chairman of the Board Committee 
on Permanent Home Office. 

As would be expected, the new 
International president has been ac- 
tive in both business and community 
affairs in the Los Angeles area. It 
has been especially true that he has 
given freely of his time and strength 
in those activities that have had as 
their goal the betterment of his 
fellow-men. He is a member of the 
board of directors and a past presi- 
dent of the Glendale YMCA, a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the 
Salvation Army for Glendale and for 
the state of California, a trustee of 
the University of Redlands, and a 
member of the boards of the Glen- 
dale Research Hospital and the First 
Baptist Church of Glendale. Both 
Park and Mayme have for years 
been members of the choir of their 
church, and at times Park has been 
director of the choir. 

Park has lived Kiwanis as few 
men have. In his own club he was 





On stage at Convention Hall in Atlantic City, President Reed and Helen Culp 
(left) congratulate Park and Mayme as Reed presents the president's gavel. 


chiefly responsible for the organiza- 
tion and development of the na- 
tionally famous Glendale Kiwanis 
Chorus, and at various times has 
served as its leader and conductor. 
He also served, almost from its be- 
ginning, as a trustee of the Na- 
tional Kid’s Day Foundation, and 
wherever an opportunity came for 
service, one was certain to find Park 
there. When the poet wrote those 
immortal words, “Give me men who 
are stout-hearted men,” he must 
have had in mind men like Park 
Arnold. 

But even all this does not tell the 
whole story. One must know Park 
as a personal friend to appreciate 
fully the qualities of the man. 
Frederica and I have been privileged 
on various occasions to be guests in 
the Arnold home, and we have been 
honored a number of times to have 
Mayme and Park as guests in our 
home. They are gracious and friendly 
people, always looking for the best 
in others and giving the best they 
have, sincere and forward-looking, 
and each day leaving the world a 
little better because they have 
passed this way. Just to be associated 
with them gives one a cheerful and 
happy sense of being. 

All this means that in Park Arnold, 
Kiwanis will have during 1957-58 a 
sincere, consecrated, efficient and 
hard-working leader, and that dur- 
ing his year of leadership Kiwanis 
will again go forward to new ac- 
complishments and greater successes. 
It is men such as Park that make Ki- 
wanis what it is today. 

J. Hucu Jackson 
Past International President 
Stanford, California 


A REVIEW OF SERVICE 
SINCE community service is one of 
the indispensable segments of the 
foundation upon which “We Build,” 
I should like to give the entire Ki- 
wanis membership a_ thumbnail 
sketch of the civic activities of our 
new International président, Park 
Arnold, so that every Kiwanian may 
thus have an opportunity to know 
him better. First, perhaps, I should 
introduce myself. I am a Kiwanian, 
too (past president of the Los An- 
geles club). Park and I have lived 
together in the same city—Glendale, 
California—for approximately 30 
years. Outside of Kiwanis I have 
served on many boards and commit- 
tees with him and have observed 
him at close range. 

Perhaps his outstanding civic con- 
tribution has been through his 34 
(see THIS IS PARK ARNOLD page 44) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


~ pemeng as man-to-men — the 
time has come to explode a 
myth that has become a trifle 
sickening. It is said, with author- 
ity primarily from the cartoon 
strips and the TV comedians, that 
papa is’a nincompoop; that he is 
a fumble-fingered old foof who 
would doubtless be wearing his 
shoes on the wrong foot if he didn’t 
have a beautiful and _ intelligent 
wife to guide him. Even the 
pseudo-psychologist “experts”’— 
and may their clan perish—tell us 
that father is through, that the old 
duffer is all washed up. Mama, 
they say, is head of the house, with 
the children next and papa pitch- 
ing meekly as a poor third. 

Hogwash! 

Adam was, is, and always will 
be the boss, all the apocryphal 
Dagwoods and Henry Tremble- 
chins to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

As a class we men are, truly, not 
as authoritarian and dictatorial as 
we once were, for the excellent 
reason that we have progressed. 
Te modern folk there is something 
repulsive about raw authority, and 
we want no part of it. We learned 
in the armed services that author- 
ity is cheap; that it can be con- 
ferred on any jerk who seeks it. 
Thus we no longer want our wives 
and children to say “Mister” and 
“Sir” to us as they did to grand- 
father, but we do want respect and 
we get it. Paternal authority 





nowadays is relaxed, even casual, 
but most families know who is 
head of the house. And it isn’t 
Mama. Thus if you hear some goof 
viewing “Momism” with alarm, tell 
him he’s nuts. Which he is. 
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As a counterbalance to that 
strong editorial above, here’s an 
official report written by an ob- 
viously henpecked reporter: 

“Police can find no cause for 
the suicide. The victim was not 
married.” 

x * * 


They do say that a woman likes a 
man with a will of his own. Especially 
if it’s made out in her favor. 


x * * 


My wife and daughters won the 
contest in our family to see who 
could ignore the mud on our car 
the longest without washing it. 


ee @ 


If you are determined to worry, the 
time to begin is when your associates 
stop telling you that you look older. 








“Rocky” Wilson, our high school’s 
terrific young halfback, is acting on 
the theory that a steady diet of Cokes, 
hot dogs, hamburgers, and dance 
dates is ideal preparation for stren- 
nous open-field running on the grid- 
iron. My 16-year-old daughter con- 
curs, and is loyally cooperating with 
him. 


kk * 
Here’s another trend to be 
stopped: We used to say, “Take it 


to the Lord in prayer,” but lately 
we've been saying, “Let’s ask the 
government to help us.” 


es = & 


“A vacation,” says Deke Hansen, 
who is just back from one, “is an 
experience which is_ simultane- 
ously broadening and flattening.” 





“I bought my wife a new clothes 
dryer and she adores it,” Zack Taylor 
tells. “But my farm-reared mother 
scoffed so about laziness that we re- 
sume using the clothesline whenever 


oe ” 
she visits us. 


~*~ * * 


In mixed company, gentlemen, 
tell this one at your,own risk: A 
man was coming down the side- 
walk with a bulldog on a leash. 
Said he, “Look what I got for my 
wife.” His overly married friend 
sighed, “Ah, you lucky man. I 
wish I could make a trade like 
that.” 


x~ * * 


Truth is, no father gives a hoot 
if his wife squeezes a toothpaste 
tube at the top. His grousing 
about it is just practice for the 
efficiency expert attitudes he must 
maintain at the office. 


~*~ * * 


Got to rummaging in my desk last 
night and found a copy of my last 
New Year’s Resolutions. They seemed 
so potent that I reposted them on the 
wall of my den. “You might as well,” 
commented my Kiwanianne. “They 


. 


certainly aren’t dead from overuse.’ 
* * 


Kiwanis businessmen have their 
problems. Take Dick Smith, our 
club’s theater manager. He was 
taking tickets one Saturday at 
6 p.m. when an anxious mother 
rushed up and asked if he had seen 
her little boy come in at noon, 
wearing a red striped sweater and 
a Mickey Mouse hat. Yes, Dick 
remembered the lad; said he was 
still in the front row. “Fine!” said 
the relieved mother. “Please give 
him this package, then. It’s his 
supper.” 


x * *& 


Main reason some of us get lost in 
thought is that it’s such unfamiliar 
territory. 

x * * 

“The minutes you spend at din- 

ner table won’t make you fat,” says 


Doc Clarence Warrenburg at Ki- 
wanis, “but the seconds will.” 


x * * 


No sir, I positively did not switch 
to that new filling station just because 
it has pretty girl attendants at the 
pumps. It so happens I like the brand 
of gasoline sold there—I keep telling 
my wife. 
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= ROAD to successful old age is 
broad, well-paved, well-lighted, 
and well-directed In view of these 
things, it’s astounding how many 
people manage to wander off it long 
before they reach their destination 
and how many never get on it at all. 

Not long ago I visited several col- 
lege campuses to talk with young 
‘raduates about a job opening in my 
company. I must have discussed the 
job with a dozen or more of these 
young men. Without exception, they 
were serious to the point of dullness 
and about as spontaneous as a door- 
knob And every one asked me, 
early in our conversation, whethe: 
the company had a pension plan and 
to describe it in infinite detail 

I returned home considerably de- 
pressed from this trip to find that 
the man whose job I was seeking to 
fill was on the verge of a nervous 
breakddgwn at the prospect of facing 
up to a retirement he had known 
for 20 years must inevitably take 
place when he reached 65 years of 
age 

Somewhere between these two 
extremes lies the road to successful 
retirement The college boys I in- 
terviewed weren't on it yet. Al- 
though they were looking ahead 
ridiculously early in life—to solid 
financial security in their old age, 
they were expressing a fearful and 
timid sort of mincing conservatism 
that would leave them completely 
incapable of fully enjoying the bene- 
fits of retirement when they reached 
it, even though they had no financial 


TI 
((\) 








problems. And the older man had 
never found the right road at all. 
When he finally realized that fact 
and sought frantically to re-chart 
his way, and found he couldn’t, he 
became terribly disturbed. He was 
neither financially nor psychologi- 
cally ready to enjoy retirement. 

What should dictate the philos- 
ophy of the golden years? Again, 
this must be an individual matter, 
but there are guideposts that apply 
almost across the board. Those who 
follow them will find it difficult to 
stray far from their own personal 
route to happiness and satisfaction 
in later life 

What are some of these guide- 
posts? 

First, cultivate sensitivity and 
curiosity right now. Without these 
qualities of soul, life becomes a 
mathematical equation to be worked 
out by dull formulae until utter 
boredom finally kills you off— 
whether before retirement or after. 
It's easy to predict—in middle age 
or even younger—those people lack- 
ing in both sensitivity and curiosity 
who will probably be thoroughly 
miserable in retirement 

I recall visiting a particularly 
beautiful hotel in a mountainous 
setting that regaled my eyes every 
time I saw it. A few weeks after I 
returned home, I met an engineer 
who had just stayed at the same 
hotel and I began to compare notes 
excitedly with him. He didn’t even 
hear me. Poking his finger at my 
chest, he said contentiously: “You 
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Last of a three-part series 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


There are many, many things 


still to be discovered. The senior 
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citizen has the 


time to leek for them. 
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know, I spent two days looking for 
it and that hotel didn’t have a single 
fire escape!” 

The beauty had escaped him com- 
pletely. 

That same man is now restlessly 
looking for an escape from the bore- 
dom of an uninspired retirement— 
and not finding that, either. 


Loox asout you at elderly people 
who are obviously unhappy. How 
many of them are sensitive to the 
beauty about them or curious about 
the universe in which they live? 
Not many. Yet they could have 
cultivated these qualities early in 
life—and found a more fulfilling life 
as well as a more fulfilling retire- 
ment. 

There are many, many things still 
to be discovered. The senior citizen 
has the time to look for them and 
the experience to know where and 
how to look. He needs only the 
curiosity to seek and the sensitivity 
to appreciate what he finds to make 
the search the most rewarding pe- 
riod of his life. 

The second guidepost directs you to 
cultivate positive thinking early in 
life. This isn’t a habit that can be ac- 
quired by turning on a switch when 
retirement rolls around. The hard- 
crusted, self-appointed “realist” who 
considers negative thinking “realis- 
tic’ thinking and wallows in it all 
his life will find out too late that 
realism lies in life and not death, 
happiness and not sorrow, love and 
not hatred, activity and not atrophy, 


Illustrated by Franklin McMahon 
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service and not sullenness, amiabil- 
ity and not crabbedness. 

Looking on the dreary side of 
everything makes for a dreary early 
life and an absolutely deplorable old 
age. By contrast, the individual 
who refuses to fall into the easy trap 
of negative thinking finds all sorts 
of fruitful activities during both his 
working life and his senior years 

Thus the elder citizen who thinks 
positively doesn’t retire “from” ac- 
tivity when he gives up his regular 
employment but rather retires “to” 
some new and exciting work that 
may give him a much broader range 
of thought and action. 

One of the most 
symptoms of this positive approach 
to retirement activity is the con- 
siderable number of younger people 
—many in their 40’s—who are “re- 
tiring” from the frantic world of 
business to intellectual or other 
more enjoyable pursuits that some- 
times pay a leaner living but give 
those who follow them a tremendous 
opportunity to enjoy their family 
and the world around them. These 
people have also learned how to 
play—a talent that escapes a pathe- 
tically large number of Americans 
who are perpetually engaged in 
ulcer-inducing activity on the mis- 
taken assumption that if they slow 
down and enjoy themselves for a 
few days the whole business world 
will collapse about their ears. The 
person who learns to play in the 
prime of his working life can find 
maximum enjoyment from recrea- 


provocative 














tion during later years when he has 
the most time to indulge in it. 

Next, you should recognize fear 
and worry for the plagues they are 
and studiously avoid them. These 
aren’t just platitudes; they’re work- 
ing philosophies that are almost 
essential in the fearful age in which 
we live. Our fears and repressions 
are appealed to on every side. We’re 
bombarded with fear propaganda 
about disease, accidents, security, 
death—even about keeping up with 
the Joneses. It isn’t easy to resist. 
But a calculated effort at resistance 
early in life will help make the 
senior years full of confidence in- 
stead of fear and constant worry. 

Medical science agrees that fear 
is your own worst enemy—resulting 
inevitably in bringing on the effect 
that is causing the fear in the first 
place. One medical authority on 
older folks says: “Even cardiac pa- 
tients often do much better with 
light work to occupy them instead 
of sitting around and_ worrying. 
Anxiety may actually increase the 
load on heart muscles far more than 
light work.” 

It’s impossible, too, to under- 
estimate the benefits of positive 
spiritual fulfillment—the fourth 
guidepost—in finding peace and sat- 
isfaction in later life. But again, this 
is not a switch to be turned on when 
faced with old age. A healthy spir- 
itual outlook is cultivated through 
a lifetime of honest seeking and 
satisfactory finding. This is when 
(see SENIOR YEARS page 46) 











\W ITHOUT A DOUBT, the Man of the 
Mid-Century in Canada is the 
Honorable John George Diefen- 
bake the new Prime Ministe 

Miracle man and statesman extra- 
gratifying to 
readers of this magazine to know, an 


interested Kiwanian 


ordinary, he is, it is 


he first became 
Prince Albert, 


1924 


is the most sen- 


a member of the 
Saskatchewan club in 

John Dieltenbake: 
sational thing to cross Canada’s po- 
litical sky since a French Canadian, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, upset the Tory 
government way back in 1896 

Yet on June 9, 1957, he was just 


another frustrated politician. Frus- 


about the author 


Cross s friendship with John 


Austin 





“In the House, there was nobody quite like Diefenbaker. 


He had a strange stance. 


washerwoman style, he would start his case.” 


Arms on his hips 


CANADA’S MAN 
of the 
VID-CENTURY 


By AUSTIN CROSS 


trated because he was sure to be 
beaten next day in Canada’s general 
elections. Frustrated because he had 
failed in two tries to get into the 
Saskatchewan legislature. Frustrated 
because he had made three vain 
tries before getting into the federal 
Parliament. Frustrated because he 
had twice been badly beaten as can- 
didate for leadership of the Progress- 
ive Conservative party. He made 
it on the third try after some Quebec 
delegates “took a walk.” 

Why would a man not be 
trated, as he went to the country 
for the sixth straight time on the 
Tory ticket? The Conservatives had 
been beaten in every election since 
1935, and who could foresee a Con- 
servative victory? 

On election day 


frus- 


morning, there- 


fore, Diefenbaker was just an al- 
ready beaten candidate in the eyes 
Diefenbaker dates back 17 years, 


when Cross, already a veteran political reporter, began following the future 
Prime Minister's career “from defeat and frustration to eminence as Man 


of the Mid-Century.” A_ political 


( ross came 


sight and sound of Parliament Hill 


degree 


columnist for 


The Ottawa Citizen, 


to Canada’s capital city when he was six and grew up within 
After receiving his bachelor of arts 
from Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, in 1923, he began writ- 


ing for the Citizen, then, in turn, for the Toronto Globe, Hamilton Spectator, 


and Montreal Star 
as a political writer. As a newspaper 
and author of three books. Cross is a 


Turkey lreland he 


has been 


and 


before returning finally to his 
writer, 
well-traveled man. 
visited Austria, Yugoslavia, and Poland in 
in every state capital of the US, has attended both Republican 


“old love,” the Citizen, 
lecturer, radio broadcaster, 
Just back from 
1956, 


and Democratic political conventions in Chicago and Philadelphia, and 


covered the opening sessions of the United Nations in San Francisco. 
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of the far-flung Canadian electorate. 
But before he went to bed that same 
night he was as good as Prime Min- 
ister of Canada! 

I was broadcasting over Ottawa 
radio station CKOY the evening of 
June 10. When the Maritimes started 
voting Progressive Conservative (or 
Tory) for the first time in a quarter- 
century, I said: 

“This is not a sweep; it is only a 
trend.” 

But in a short time, I was to clutch 
the microphone again, and make a 
retraction: “I said this was just a 
trend and not a sweep; I was wrong. 
This is not a trend. This is a sweep!” 

My friendship with John Diefen- 
baker goes back some 17 years. I 
saw him first in 1940, in the House 
of Commons, a curly headed man 
with the figure of a sophomore, with 
a lined face, and eyes that burned 
into you like those of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet. 

Earlier that spring, as John left 
his home in Prince Albert for his 
new Lake Centre constituency, he 
told his wife he felt sure that this 
day, March 26, 1940, was going to 
be his lucky one. His wife smiled 
her most encouraging smile, even 
though there was little confidence in 


her heart. Yet John’s hunch was 
right. He had won Lake Centre for 


the Conservative party. Americans 
who read this will understand what 
I mean when I say that if a Democrat 
wins a seat in Maine, that’s a mir- 
acle. In the same class, politically, is 
the fellow who wins on the Tory 
ticket in Saskatchewan (American 
readers must understand that Pro- 
gressive Conservative and Tory are 
interchangeable terms) 

In order that you may appreciate 
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what the victory for this Baptist 
politician means, let me go back a 
bit. 

In the provincial field, John Dief- 
enbaker had lost an election in 1929 
when most Tories in his province 
were winning. It was the time of the 
first—and last!—provincial govern- 
ment of Conservatives in Saskatch- 
ewan. When I tell you that the mid- 
dle prairie province had never known 
anything but a Liberal government 
since the province of Saskatchewan 
metamorphosed from the Northwest 
Territories in 1905, you can appreci- 
ate what a Conservative victory must 
have meant in 1929. But still John 
Diefenbaker was beaten that year. 

He tried again later, provincially, 
and again he was beaten. Meanwhile 
he had acquired the hollow title of 
leader of the Conservative party in 
Saskatchewan. 

You think that’s all? John had 
meanwhile run on the Conservative 
ticket in his own Prince Albert in 
1925 and was beaten. He then con- 
tested the seat in 1926, against no 


less formidable an opponent than 
Prime Minister MacKenzie King 
himself. (Charlie McDonald, the 


previous Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment, gave up his seat for his Prime 
Minister and was duly awarded with 
a senate seat, which he did not live 
long enough to enjoy.) Diefenbaker 
took one more dive, and thus his 
record was three losses and no wins 
when one winter day, chance took 
him to Imperial, Saskatchewan. 

By one of those political pranks 
that fate plays, Diefenbaker was 
nominated in Lake Centre, which 
was more than 200 miles from his 
home. He promptly withdrew, and 
had already gone outside to get into 
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his car, when he was called back. He 
was told that the other three candi- 
dates had withdrawn, and he was it. 
Once more he began the wearying 
round of campaigning. It seemed a 
forelorn hope, for the country was 
going Liberal again in the spring of 
1940. The party brass was bungling 
again. But despite the fact that the 
Conservatives came back after elec- 
tion with a futile 40 as against the 
government’s 180-odd, John was 
among the futile 40. 

So on May 18, 1940, John Diefen- 
baker, in his 45th year, finally ar- 
rived on Parliament Hill. 

You must not think that there is 
not more of a story behind supreme 
attainment than the political victory. 
Inevitably there is the traditional 
story of selling papers, of a chance 
meeting with Prime Minister Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who encouraged him 
to go into politics. You can take any 
success story, change an item here 
and there, and Diefenbaker’s own 


“ ..a curly headed man with 
the figure of a sophomore, 
with a lined face, and eyes that 
burned into you like those 
of an Old Testament prophet.” 


early attainments fit in well. I am 
not being cynical however, in my 
Alger-like allegations. I just think 
that what happened to him after he 
got to Ottawa was much more im- 
portant than what took place before 
he reached Parliament Hill. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, 
John Diefenbaker’s troubles lay 
mainly inside his own party, and 
with the Tories. His difficulties with 
him to be 


party leaders caused 
shuffled back to the third row. Yet, 
it was on this seat that all press 


gallery eyes focused from then on. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion soon got wise that this fellow’s 
words made copy. Often on the 10 
p.m. trans-Canada news, you got this 
opposition Member of Parliament’s 
speeches stealing the wire and the 
mike from the conventional govern- 
ment mouthpieces. Thus you could 
pretty well count on Diefenbaker, 
who was no fool, getting the Speak- 
er’s eye in the Commons early in the 





Campaigning in the provinces, Diefenbaker stops to chat with a farmer. 
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he would cock a bony finger at the government, and work them over.” 


that the CBC 
analysts had plenty of time to digest 


atternoon, so news 
the news in time for the night broad- 
cast 

In those day S, | Saw more of John 
socially. He was always a delightful 


man to be with, for his brain was 
perennially stored with the best from 
literature He might quote from 
Alben Barkley’s latest book, and he 
was equally primed with anecdotes 
from British political life 

Our first visit to his home in Prince 
Albert was a two-day one. I intrude 
myself because it may help to limn 
He said he would meet me 
wife at the absurd hour of 
Saskatoon 


window, in the darkness 


the man 
and my 
5 a.m. in Sure enough, 


outside my 


before dawn, there was the lithe 
quick step of John. He had snatched 
his 40 winks between four and 


five after driving half the night from 
Daisy fresh, he 


seemed not to note the stale atmos- 


a political meeting 


phere while breakfasting at the all- 
night Greek restaurant, and soon we 
were on oul Rosthern to 
call on his friend and political foe 
Walter Tucker, the Liberal Member 
of Parliament 

On another visit, three years later, 
I let it be known I would arrive at 
Prince Albert.on the noon train from 
Saskatoon. John met me. I started 
talking, and so did John and so did 
All three of us, so help me, 


way to 


his wife 


talked for six solid hours until they 


put me on the evening train. It was 
a real feast of reason, even if there 
were overtones of gab 

If you are a friend of John Diefen- 
baker’s, you are a friend. Six more 
years rolled by and I was again in 
Saskatoon. This time he was plead- 


ing a case in Prince Albert. The 
courts closed at six and the roads 
from Prince Albert to Saskatoon 


were impossible; you drove in day- 
light through dust with your lights 
on. John hurried to the airport, and 
flew to Saskatoon to give me and my 
family a dinner. 

As a driver, John Diefenbaker 
used to run his Buick as if he were 
not driving at all. When he crossed 
his legs, turned sideways, and still 
managed to drive, you realized that 
he liked conversation so much that 
the driving was just a nuisance. He 
always drove his car on those feasts 
of reason as if somebody else were 
driving it. 

I have intruded myself and my 
Western visits into the story to show 
how human the man is, how hospit- 
able he has always been. 

In Ottawa, it was the same. You 
went to his apartment to dinner and 
had a rare conversational soiree and 
some mighty good cooking as well. 
If you dropped in to his Commons 
office around noon time, he would 
ask you about lunch, even if your 
errand had nothing to do with eat- 
ing, and you ended up his guest. 





Hotel or home, he loved to ply you 
with victuals and talk politics. He 
was as good a listener as he was a 
talker. 

Since he became leader, he had 
more demands on his time, he had 
to suffer more fools gladly, he had 
to do his job as head of the party. 

But I personally look back fondly 
to the bungalow in Prince Albert, 
to our visits to the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway roundhouse, to our 
dropping in on his dentist friend Dr. 
J. L. Connell, and his wife Mabel. 


But that’s all gone now, like my 
50th birthday. These are moments 
you treasure, and which now, it 


turns out, become historic. 

So let’s say goodbye to the cozy 
home in Prince Albert, to the 
apartment in Sandy Hill, and the 
Parliamentary restaurant, until we 
go quickly over this truly sensa- 
tional career. 

John’s first bid for national emi- 
nence came when he decided to con- 
test the Conservative Leadership at 
the Winnipeg convention of 1942. It 
is not precisely true that he got the 
double cross, in that another man 
from Saskatchewan contested the 
ticket, too. But he was given the im- 
pression that Murdoch MacPherson, 
also of Saskatchewan, would not run. 
John Bracken, the Progressive- 
turned - Conservative, won easily, 





“He is the hero of the hour.” 
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and John had to be happy with third 
place and 110 votes. 

John Bracken, as Pro-Con leader, 
lasted one term. He nevertheless had 
made the best showing between 1930 
and 1957, but at that time the ambi- 
tious George Drew decided the time 
was ripe to invade the federal field. 
Hence the big Ottawa convention of 
September 29, 1948. 

“We love John but we 
George” were the posters they flew, 
and they showed how much brains 
the rank and file of the Progressive 
Conservative party had. Here they 
were, for a second time, turning 
their backs at a Conservative con- 
vention on a sure winner. Diefen- 
baker ran second, but he got less 
than half the vote for Drew. 

I well remember that gloomy day 
after the convention. John and his 
wife were all alone up in their Cha- 
teau Laurier suite. To the victor be- 
long the spoils, and to the loser, 
loneliness. Few persons, if any, 
visited or telephoned, and it seemed 
to me that in spirit and in hopes, 
John had hit a new low. 

Yet it will be recalled that John 
Diefenbaker had tried four times 
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Diefenbaker journeyed abroad to a British Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 


Conference in London shortly 


after his election. 


(Seated, left to right) 


Prime Ministers Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana; Jawaharlal Nehru, India; Diefen- 
baker; Harold Macmillan, Great Britain; Robert Gordon Menzies, Australia; 


and H. 8. 


Suhrawardy, Pakistan. 


(Rear, left to right) M. W. H. DeSilva, 


Ceylon Justice Minister; Thomas L. McDonald, New Zealand External Affairs 
Minister; E. H. Louw, South African External Affairs Minister; and Sir Roy 


Welensky, Prime Minister 


before he became leader. The pat- 
tern was there, if we only knew it, 
and from this gloomy suite lay the 
path to the heights. His feet were in 
the Slough of Despond, but his eyes, 
like John Bunyan, were on the De- 
lectable Mountains. 

For as everybody in Canada now 
knows, he went from the depths to 
the heights the next time. From Also 
Ran to Miracle Man, from just an- 
other Tory to Prime Minister in less 
than seven months. 

Drew never liked Diefenbaker 
enough to give him a full chance, 
but there was no holding John Dief- 
enbaker down. Cold-shouldered by 
the old guard of the Tory party, who 
could not fight their way out of the 
proverbial paper poke, Diefenbaker 
had to become a “loner” and fight his 
way alone. 

A thousand vignettes 
mind’s eyes as I see a 


flood my 
thousand 


of the 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Johns. There was once during the 
birth of the United Nations, when 
we toyed with a soft drink at the 
Top of the Mark in San Francisco, 
and gazed idly at troop ships return- 
ing from the Japanese war. There 
was the breakfast we had with 
Premier Leslie Frost at Toronto 
back about 1951. I go the whole way 
in fact, from the fifth floor room in 
Commons in 1940 to his triumphant 
entry into Government House in a 
natty new suit on the eve of his 
being sworn in as Prime Minister. 
In the House, there was nobody 
quite like Diefenbaker. He had a 
strange stance. Arms on his hips 
washerwoman style, he would start 
his case. With rasping voice, a calcu- 
lated truculence, and the fierceness 
of Jehovah in his eyes, he would 
cock a bony finger at the govern- 
ment, and work them over. When 
(see CANADA’S MAN page 47) 
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Iwe thousand high school boys, bent on serious business— 


but always with an eve for diversion—met in Washington at 


hey Clubs’ Capital Convention 





Gq ExATon John F. Kennedy's words 
" held a challenge for his audi- 
ence “Achieve the widest possible 
background,” he told Key Club con- 
Washington, D.C., 
and become proficient not in one 
but in several fields—like Daniel 
Webster, John Quincy Adams, and 
Thomas Hart Benson.” Moments 
the boys had cheered Ken- 


ventioners in 


before 


nedy’s appearance lustily, staging a 
five-minute demonstration in_ his 
behalf. Then, with the ready adapt- 
ability of youth, they settled down 
to rapt attentiveness as the boyish- 
looking senator from Massachusetts 
asked them to “set aside a part of 
your lives to the service of your 
country,’ and to “actively partic- 
ipate in politics, because politics is 





Key Club International officers for 1957-58 
are (left to right): Darrell Hickman, New 
Orleans, vice-president; Bill 
Crowell, Dallas, Texas, president; C. David 
Sadler, Sarnia, Ontario, vice-president; and 
Arthur Dove, Parma, Michigan, secretary. 


Louisiana, 


On three separate occasions, nearly 2000 
Key Clubbers squeezed into their hotel's 
grand ballroom for brunches and dinners. 


an honorable and important part of 
our democratic form of govern- 
ment.” 

The convention was Key Club 
International’s 14th, and nearly 2000 
Key Clubbers attended its lively 
sessions at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
in Washington, June 30-July 3. 

Adult speakers at the convention, 
in addition to Senator Kennedy, in- 
cluded Kiwanis International Presi- 
dent Reed C. Culp, Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell, Senator Karl E. 
Mundt, and Canadian Minister A. 
Edger Ritchie. President Reed, re- 
ferring to the convention’s theme, 
“Wage Peace,” told Key Clubbers 
they must learn “to push the button 
of modern technology and make it 
work for them.” He said, “Many of 
us adults have lost our way; and it’s 
up to you to get back on the road of 
direction and off the avenue of de- 
struction.” 

Presiding officer for most of the 
convention sessions was John Keefe, 
17, a senior at Billings High School, 
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Billings, Montana. Keefe, a _ vice- 
president of Key Club International, 
took control when International 
President Gordon Lathrop became 
ill in Atlantic City, where he was 
attending the Kiwanis convention. 

As always, election of new officers 
was a foremost part of the conven- 
tion agenda. In Washington, Key 
Clubbers forming the “house of 
delegates” chose the following: 

President William Crowell, Dallas, 
Texas; Vice-Presidents Darrell 
Hickman, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
C. David Sadler, Sarnia, Ontario; 
Secretary Arthur Dove, Parma, 
Michigan: International Trustees 
Robert Abernethy, Davidson, North 
Carolina; Alan Gayer, Falls Church, 
Virginia; J. Russell Gray, Marianna, 
Florida; Richard Hicks, Anacortes, 
Washington; John House, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; David Kupferstein, 
Rockville Centre, New York; Ronald 
La Staiti, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts; Charles Lewis, Hobart, Okla- 
homa; Ronald Parady, North Olm- 
stead, Ohio; T. L. Stebbins, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Maurice Tynes, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana: and W. 
Thomas Wilson, Ottawa, Ontario. 

This year’s Key Club convention 
saw a record participation by Ki- 
wanis International officers. In addi- 
tion to President Reed’s appearance, 
President-Elect H. Park Arnold was 
on hand for a day. Two Interna- 
tional trustees—Harold Doolen and 
C. L. Morris—attended most or all 
sessions, and Everett L. Butler, 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Key Clubs, lent his as- 
sistance and advice, when called 
upon, throughout the convention 
Of course, the host Kiwanis com- 
mittee, district Key Club chairman, 
sponsors, and faculty advisers at- 
tended. 

In addition to work, the boys, as 
usual, seemed to enjoy their con- 
vention. For four days the Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel lobby came to look 
like a high school hailway, with 
hundreds of campaign signs; Union, 
Confederate, and Canadian flags; 
and crowds of stylish and casually 
dressed young men transforming a 
usually sedate atmosphere. But al- 
though their colorful appearance 
caused many a querulous moment 
for the Sheraton’s adult guests, the 
Key Clubbers behaved in so ex- 
emplary a fashion that the Washing- 
ton News—which is not given to 
passing compliments without cause— 
was moved to say: “Adult political 
conventiongoers could take a cue on 
behavior from this group of teen- 
age boys in Washington. .. .” THE END 
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(Top) US Secretary of Labor Mitchell takes the rostrum following his introduc- 
tion by Key Club International Vice-President John Keefe of Billings, Montana. 
(Center) Robert Zabrowski of Meridian, Connecticut captured third place in the 
talent show. First prize went to the “Five D’s,” a combo from Ferndale, Michigan. 
Don Pierce, a guitarist-whistler from Edinberg, Texas, won second. (Bottom) Po- 
litical preferences were suspended as delegates warmly greeted Senator Kennedy. 
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fHis Is PARK ARNOLD 
(From page 34) 


ears as a member (and twice presi- 
dent) of our YMCA board. During 
the late 20's, Past District Governo 
Frank Fox made a substantial con- 
tribution to the Glendale YMCA fo: 
the purpose of acquiring and equip- 
ping a summer camp for boys As 
hairman of the “Y" Camping Com- 
mittee, Park provided the leadership 
fo electing the site, and building 
ind equipping the camp, which was 
located on Catalina Island. Through- 
out the intervening years Park has 
continued, generally, the super- 
vision of the camp and has aided in 
a variety of ways in its maintenance 
and operation 

The Salvation Army, both locally 
and state-wide, has claimed his in- 


terest and support, for he is a mem- 


he of its advisory board on both 
levels 

In the field of education, Park has 
rendered noteworthy service. He 
served for sometime as a membe 


and president of our local school 
board. Currently he is a membe: 
of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands (Redlands, Cali- 
fornia) and is chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the board 

Over the years Park has served 
his church in a variety of capacities 
as chairman of the building and 
music committees, and as membe1 
and president of the board of trus- 
tees. Soon after the depression set 
in, Park took on the job as busi- 
To the 


nazement of outsiders, the church 


ness manager of the church 


at 


paid off its indebtedness and burned 


the mortgage during the depth of 
thr le pression 

For some time Park served on the 
board of directors and as vice- 


president of a local hospital. He has 
also served on the board of direc- 


to of both the chamber of com- 
merce and the Merchants Associa- 
tior He was one of the founders of 


the Glendale Community Founda- 
tior Both the Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest have had the benefit 
of his active interest and support 

Civil defense has neither been 
neglected nor overlooked by ou 
new leader, for he is deputy pro- 
curement officer for civil defense 
and disaster relief for the state of 
California 

It is interesting to note from the 
foregoing that President Park’s pat- 
tern of civic performance fits beau- 
tifully into the Kiwanis program of 
community service 

W. Turney Fox 


Justice of the District Court of Appeal, 


FOR THE BETTERMENT 
OF OTHERS 
I arrived in the little community of 
Glendale, California in 1920 (popu- 
lation: 30,000) to start YMCA work. 
Any YMCA program of service and 
activity worthwhile for young people 
is dependent upon interested laymen 
of responsibility and devotion. 

Park Arnold was this type of lay 
businessman. I first turned to him 
for counsel and advice. He soon be- 
came involved in every phase of the 
early pioneering “Y” work for boys 
and young people of Glendale. He 
later served on boys’ work commit- 
tees of state, area and national 
scope, and for many years was a 
director and president of the Glen- 
dale YMCA 

As Southern California and Glen- 
dae grew, so did its YMCA. Funds 
were secured for a new YMCA 
building and Park was a leader in 
this effort. A Kiwanis club was or- 
ganized. I became one of the early 
members. Taking my membership 
seriously, my first major Kiwanis 
responsibility was to circulate a 
membership application for Park 
Arnold 

Park added Kiwanis service to his 
many other activities. Funds for a 
boys’ summer camp on Catalina 
Island were given by another Ki- 
wanian (the late Frank L. Fox of 
Glendale, California who was dis- 
trict governor in 1935), and Park 
served on the camp committee to 
establish this activity, 
which became outstanding among 
boys’ camps of the nation. It has 
served ten YMCA’s and a total of 


1300 boys each summer since 1926. 


summer 


Park is always interested in work- 
ing for the betterment of others, 
be it for the good of the community 


or the individual 

Rex C. Ketiey 

Senior Secretary and Director, Finan- 
Service Bureau, National Council 
of YWUCAs of the United States of 
{merica, New York, New Yorl 


ENERGETIC LEADERSHIP 

PARK ARNOLD is the only man ever 
to serve more than two consecutive 
terms as president of the Southern 
California Retail Lumber Associa- 
tion. During World War II he headed 
our organization for five years, 
working closely with the govern- 
ment to meet the emergency needs 
of a wartime economy. During his 
presidency our membership grew 
from 25 per cent of its potential to 
95 per cent of retail lumber dealers 
in Southern California. When Park 
retired as president, he became a 
member of our all-important ex- 
ecutive committee and has served 


for 11 years. 

In 1947 we elected Park to rep- 
resent us on the board of directors 
of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, headquartered in 
Washington, D.C. In 1953 Park was 
appointed to its executive committee, 
and worked in that position for 
three full terms, the maximum time 
any dealer may serve. 

Despite the demands of his own 
business, Park has given freely of 
his time and counsel to the associa- 
tion for more than 17 years. His 
leadership and ability has earned 
him the respect of our industry. 

OrrigE W. HAMILTON 

Executive Vice-President, Souther: 
California Retail Lumber Association, 
Los Angeles, California 


TO EACH PROBLEM, 

AN OPEN MIND 

PARK ARNOLD was first elected to the 
board of trustees of the University 
of Redlands, Redlands, California in 
1949 to replace a long-time membe: 
of that Board who was retiring. He 
has continued to serve on that board 
ever since, having been re-elected 
twice. He now serves as chairman ot 
the important building committee 
For the last three years, he has 
served as a member of the executive 
committee, and for the last two 
years, as vice chairman of that key 
group. To each of these groups he 
has given freely of his time and 
energy. To each problem, he brings 
an open mind and his interest in 
promoting the welfare of promising 
young America through the bene- 
fits of education in the small 
privately-supported, church-related 
liberal arts college. During this time 
his sterling character, his stability 
of mind, his business experience, and 
his good judgment have been great 
assets to the University. All deci- 





Park’s community work in his home town 
of Glendale has become legendary among 
local citizens. Here he presents a gavel 
to a fellow Kiwanian, Don Thompson, 
installing him as director of the YMCA. 
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sions on transactions completed dur- 
ing his membership on the board 


and the executive ‘committee have 
benefited by these assets. His 30 as- 
sociates on the University of Red- 
lands’ board of trustees join in 
congratulating Park on the high 
honors paid him by Kiwanis. 

Wa.iaAce L. CHADWICK 

Chairman, Board of Trustees, Univer- 


sity of Redlands, Redlands, California 


ONE WHO GAVE OF HIMSELF 
I HAVE known Park Arnold almost 
from the day he became a member 
of the Glendale club, on November 
26, 1923: first, as the efficient and 
devoted associate of Past District 
Governor Frank Fox—one of the 
truly great gentlemen of our Cali- 
fornia - Nevada - Hawaii District — 
then over the years as a club officer, 
president (1929), lieutenant gov- 
ernor (1936), district governor 
(1949), and chairman and member 
of many club and district commit- 
tees. 

I have been impressed with his 
ever willingness to serve and the 
high quality of such service over the 


long years of his membership in 
Kiwanis. Many have been the oc- 
casions when the ball has been 


fumbled and he has picked it up and 
saved the day—the minister is 
absent, Park leads in the singing; 
the speaker fails to show up, and 
Park takes over. 

He was district chairman of music 
when I was governor in 1931. For 
the Pasadena convention, he pre- 
pared elaborate musical plans and 


secured a talented man for song 
leader. Just before the convention 
opened, the young man was fatally 


stricken. Again Park took over in 
an outstanding manner. 

He has been a member of the 
famous Glendale Singers since its 
inception in 1932. Several years ago 
the director, Joe Kline, was com- 
pelled to give up this activity, and 
the discontinuance of the Singers 
was imminent. But Park stepped into 
the breach and became its director 
and manager. All who heard this 
wonderful group at Atlantic City 
appreciated his great contribution to 
this organization. Ability and re- 
liability of the highest order are his. 

Problems arise in all clubs and 
districts, the proper solution of which 
means either progress and harmony, 
or regression and dissension. When 
those problems have arisen in our 


district, Park has been called upon 
to assist in attaining a satisfactory 
solution. His breadth of vision, his 


impartial judgment, and his kindness 
gave the deliberations an atmosphere 
in which a happy answer. was 
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“We're selling PEANUTS WALT. 
for underprivileged Kids.” 


° sli For 


<IWANIS Pr 


—— 
and FISHER showed us how! 


“This will be the third year our club 
has been selling Fisher Peanuts as our 
major fund raising activity, and we know 
it'll be smooth and successful again this 
year. Why it’s gotten so our neighbors 
look forward to giving for underprivileged 
kids. Fisher “Saited-in-the-Shell” Peanuts 
are so distinctively delicious! 


“And FISHER makes it so easy... 
beautiful four-color protective packages 

. cartons that convert in a jiffy into 
Kiwanis Portable Peanut Sellers . . . and 
mouthwatering peanuts that keep folks 
coming back for more and more — and 
making new friends for Kiwanis!” 


FISHER NUT CO. 


obtained. Integrity and _ kindness 
showed in all his actions. 

Kiwanis has attained international 
prestige as a service organization. 
This has been brought about by 
many members who, without thought 
of self-advancement or glory, have 
had their compensation in_ the 
rendering of sincere and worthwhile 
effort in building for our youth and 
our communities, and the making of 
our individual clubs a more effective 
instrument in the achieving of these 
aims. This means the giving of time, 
talent and money to plan, to organ- 
through. Park was 
of himself for 


ize, and to carry 


one of those who gave 





| PEANUTS 
KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY 





WRITE TODAY FOR 
FISHER PLAN 


Send for full details on the FISHER 
PLAN for more successful Kiwanis Pea- 
nut Sales. It’s based on years of experi- 
ence serving Kiwanis Clubs from coast to 
coast. Write to: 

Kiwanis Sales Division 
Fisher Nut Company 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


A SAMPLE OF FISHER’S 
FREE! ORIGINAL “SALTED-IN-THE- 

SHELL” PEANUTS IN THE 
UNIQUE KIWANIS PACKAGING. JUST ASK FOR 
IT ON YOUR CLUB STATIONERY. 


ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 


the good that was done—never seek- 
ing the spotlight. Modesty and un- 
selfishness are his natural traits. 
Our new International president 
will be worthy of the high responsi- 
bilities that he now assumes. Every 
Kiwanian, as I, will joy in knowing 
him and working with him in the 
building of a greater Kiwanis. 
DonaALp B. RICE 
Past International President, Oakland, 


California 


AND GOES, AND GOES 
president is a 


HE GOES, 
Our International 
quiet, soft spoken individual with a 

(see THIS IS PARK ARNOLD page 45) 
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THIS IS PARK ARNOLD 
(From page 45) 


personality that grows on all who 
meet him. He packs a lot of dynamite 
in the brain department. Get things 
done—that’s his motto. 

Around Glendale, his home city, 
they say if Park will accept an as- 
signment, you know it is going to 
be done right. That’s the reason his 
fellow townspeople have honored 
him many times. He is not a joiner 
but a doer. He has the happy faculty 
of being careful and cautious before 
he gives advice, but when he gives 
it, it is the best 

I asked one of his closest friends 
if Park ever got ruffled or angry. 
The reply was “never.” Of course, 
to us in California, Nevada and 
Hawaii, he is always the same— 
amiable, willing, and cooperative. 
Every club is delighted when he 
attends a meeting, and we assure you 
he goes, and goes, and goes. That's 
what has made him so popular in our 
district in the past 33 years. 

One thing he admits is this: He 
does not know where he would be 
if it weren't for Mayme, his wife. 


But, it’s a lot of fun wondering, he 
says. 

I went to a football game with him 
a few months ago—he was so in- 
terested I thought for awhile he was 
the coach. 

It is fine to have a leader who's 
interested in our youth. This is in- 
dicated by Park’s work in the 
YMCA, church, and schools. He will 
talk Kiwanis at every opportunity, 
and, furthermore, he will have those 
around him inspired to a degree that 
they will want to extend their ac- 
tivities in Kiwanis and in Kiwanis 
work. 

We could ask for nothing more in 
a leader than that he be devoted, 
sincere, energetic, and one who has 
not lost the common touch. This we 
have in Park Arnold. 

Locan R. CoTTon 
Governor, California-Nevada-Hawaii 
District, Redondo Beach, Calijornia 


BRIGHTEST AT HOME 
“The Light That Shines the Far- 
thest Shines the Brightest at Home.” 
This bit of philosophy seems to 
suit my friend Park perfectly. The 
more I see him and the better I 


know him, the more I appreciate his 
love for Kiwanis at the club and 
community level. He is always 
talking about plans of the Glendale 
club, the Glendale Chorus, and the 
community. The different times I 
have visited his home club I have 
been amazed at the effort he puts 
into his own club work. This is 
probably one good reason why the 
Glendale club has walked off with 
the Gold Award three years out of 
the last four at the International 
level, and four straight at the dis- 
trict level. 

“In full and on time” is another 
great quality that Park has. His 
promptness and capacity to cover 
each assignment have made him a 
real community leader as well as a 
true friend. 

Stary GANGE 
Past International Committee Chair- 


man, California; and Past Governor, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 


(Vignettes by other friends and asso- 
ciates of Park Arnold will appear next 
month.) 





SENIOR CITIZENS 
(From page 37) 


the spiritual base is provided upon 
which a structure of strength, con- 
fidence, and fulfillment in retirement 
can be solidly built. 

We had a visitor recently from 
Germany, and we took him to 
church with us on Sunday morning. 
He looked about him at the con- 
gregation in undisguised astonish- 
ment 

“There are so many younger peo- 
ple here,” he said. “In my country 
no one goes to church but children 
who are forced to go and old people 
who are seeking to make peace with 
their Maker.” 

This was a pathetic picture—the 
elderly people coming desperately 
to church in search of something 
they realized too late was vitally 
important to them: a working and 
workable philosophy of life. Yet 
the same thing is happening to many 
people in many countries; and even 
though the church population is 
swelling, there are still many who 
are taking little out with them be- 
yond the satisfaction of having 
parked their physical bodies in 
church for an hour each week. 

Thus it becomes clear that the key 
to the best use of all these guide- 
posts is to search them out and put 
them in practice as early in life as 
possible; then old age becomes not 
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a chore to be endured or silent and 
unhappy days to be lived out, but 
simply a continuation of the positive 
forces that have made life good and 
fulfilling up to that point. It’s nec- 
essary to plan ahead not only finan- 
cially, but mentally, morally and 
spiritually as well. 

There is growing evidence that 
our older people are beginning to 
do just this. We are still faced con- 
stantly with predictions like the re- 
cent life insurance statistics that 
point out: “Here’s what will hap- 
pen within the next 40 years to a 
hundred people now 25 years of age, 
unless we radically upgrade the 
status of our senior citizens: one 
will be wealthy; four will have some 
planned income other than social 
security or a pension; five will still 
be employed; 54 will be completely 
dependent; and the remainder will 
be dead.” 

Not an attractive picture. But 
more and more, we’re hearing things 
to the contrary, like a recent survey 
taken by a magazine catering almost 
exclusively to elderly people. A poll 
of its 165,000 readers disclosed that 


* + * + 


“Modern women are happy with 
nice clothes,” suggests Pastor Earl 
Haney, in a club I visited recently. 
“But they are not entirely wrapped 
up in them.” Oren Arnold 


almost half were planning to build 
or buy a new home. 

This sort of positive approach is 
catching—and its catching on fast. 
We should do everything in our 
power to support it among citizens 
of every age. Retirement must be 
a time of continued growth. And 
only the individual can make it that 
way. 


Ciarence RanpaALt, recently retired 
president of Inland Steel, summed 
it up beautifully like this: “By 
retirement, I have recaptured con- 
trol of my life. I can now choose to 
do those things which challenge me 
most, and for just as long as they 
challenge me. The tragedy of those 
men who are caught by compulsory 
retirement and have no answers to 
its problems stems not from the rule 
but from the way they have lived 
their lives. They have never found 
anything that excited them except 
the papers on their desks.” 

So if you are to prevent yourself 
from becoming a sad statistic in the 
legions of unhappy old folks, now is 
the time to start finding excitement 
and fulfillment in the world around 
you. And now is the time also to 
become aware of the problems of 
our present generation of elder 
citizens and to give them an under- 
standing lift toward happiness in 
what can and should be their golden 
years. THE END 
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CANADA’S MAN 
(From page 41) 


John put the finger on the Liberals, 
he did just that. He would put out 
that slim digit, accuse the govern- 
ment of everything, and soon get the 
Liberals fidgeting. 

He poked and he pried and he 
probed. He propagated and pro- 
pitiated, and before he sat down he 
would have Prime Minister King 
listening respectfully, the elfin grin 
would slowly fade from the Honor- 
able C. D. Howe’s leathery face. The 
noisy back benchers would not be 
noisy now, and he cowed “Little 
Chicago,” that noisy and dedicated 
group of government supporters who 
had more lungs than brains, and 
who spent most of their time on the 
government benches, trying to heckle 
the opposition. Every effort was 
sheer oratory. 

He had strange habits of twisting 
his lower lip, of contorting his torso 
like a toy on a string, of half inclin- 
ing his head sideways. 

To those who heard him for the 
first time, he appeared to overdo it 
like a high school orator. But these 
things you gradually forgot about, 
as the sheer brilliance of his words 
broke through your prejudice, as the 
power of the personality penetrated 
everything. 


Whuen it was seen that George 
Drew was not going to lead the party 
again, the only man in sight, to 
many, seemed the same John Dief- 
enbaker. But that element which had 
kept the party out of power for 20 
years and more, took: steps to stop 
Diefenbaker. 

This time, however, they were 
matched, and more than matched, by 
the loyal and common sense Pro- 
gressive Conservatives. These ral- 
lied under Colonel Gordon Churchill 
of Winnipeg, and along with George 
Hees in Toronto. They determined 
that there would be no monkey 
business, and this time there was no 
stopping them. 

On the first ballot at the Decem- 
ber convention in Ottawa, a wildly 
acclaiming crowd cheered the new 
leader, and pledged him support. 
There were some who left. But from 
Atlantic to Pacific, the best of the 
party, the brains, the hearts, and the 
consciences of the Conservatives, 
rallied to this man. 

Knowing of his past performance 
and his way of getting at things from 
the circumference rather than from 
the center, few expected that 
Diefenbaker would make it this 
election, but would be an almost 


(see CANADA’S MAN page 48) 
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KIDS’ DAY FOR FUN AND FUNDS 


EB acu YEAR for the past eight, Kiwanis Kids’ Day’ has grown both in size 
and stature. In 1949, a total of 1239 Kiwanis clubs initiated the annual 
project by entertaining youngsters with movies, parades, contests, and a 
host of similar activities. Last year, the number of participating clubs 
reached 2095. Kids in hundreds of communities have come to anticipate 
the big day—a specified Saturday in September—with a fervor that is just 
one rank below Christmas and birthdays. 

This year, Kids’ Day will be held on September 28, and in keeping with 
past achievements, a record of 2500 clubs are expected to take part. In 
many areas, where US Air Force bases are located, Kiwanians will work 
closely with the airmen who have co-sponsored the event since 1953. Also 
this year, Kids’ Day will take on a new dimension with the introduction 
of local schools as partners in the event. School faculty members have 
been asked to conduct student tours of business, industry, and agriculture, 
in cooperation with Kiwanis clubs. 

Kids’ Day is a time for sharing; but Kiwanians have long known that 
it’s necessary to have something to share. Consequently, the day before 
the kids are feted has been looked upon by many clubs as a fund-raising 
opportunity. Generaily, the funds are raised through a “Peanut Day.” 

For many clubs, Peanut Day is but one of several fund-raising events 
held throughout the year, but for a group of northeastern Illinois and 
northwestern Indiana clubs it has come to serve both as the beginning and 
the end of their yearly fund-raising activities. For these 64 clubs in five 
Chicago-area counties, it meant a total collection last year of $150,000. 
Over a five year period, $505,685 has been raised. 

The clubs say that their success is the result of teamwork; furthermore 
they feel that any group of clubs in a metropolitan area can profitably use 
their methods. 

First step in the area-wide Peanut Day program is taken long before the 
day itself. A central administrative organization is formed and each club 
contributes $10 toward its operation. For this fee, participants are entitled 
to fact sheets, suggested campaign tactics, advertising material, such as 100 
windshield stickers per club; and publicity material, such as 35 mm. film 
shorts for loan to local movie houses; 16 mm. film and single-side “plugs” to 
be shown on television, prepared spot announcements, and localized news- 
paper releases. 

In addition, the Chicago area clubs engaged a public relations agency to 
provide area-wide publicity in an aggressive, yet dignified manner. Thus, 
with individual clubs, the central committee, and the public relations firm 
working together, a broad and intense publicity campaign was conceived 
and executed. 

Some of the promotional techniques of this campaign used over the past 
five years, and to be used again this year, are as follows: 

1) Preparation of a club publicity package, financed from the $10 ad- 
ministrative support fee. 

2) Selection of a queen—a poised, personable, petite girl five to eight 
years old—from each Kiwanis club (with attending local publicity), then 
from each division (with more publicity), then, two weeks before the 
peanut sale, an all-area “Little Miss Peanut,” who symbolizes the campaign 
and the Kids’ Day beneficiaries of it in her radio, TV, and club meeting 
appearances. 

3) Distribution of display material, at a nominal fee to clubs, for use 
in local stores and offices. 

4) Obtaining of a mayoral proclamation in each locale—with club offi- 
cials or the’ fund-raising “queen” accompanying the mayor as he signs it. 

One of the factors that perennially makes Peanut Day a success is con- 
ditioning the public to expect the same kind of campaign about the same 
time each year by the same group. Like a Poppy Day or Red Feather Day, 
an all-Kiwanis effort in one region takes on a tradition and identity on 
which to build the next time around. 

Coupling this factor—persistance—with their own formula—teamwork— 
Kiwanis clubs in the Chicago area expect, with justified confidence, to 
collect $200,000 for kids this year. —Al Balk 
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CANADA'S MAN 
(From page 47) 


But as it turned 
failures first 


certainty for 1961. 
out, the old pattern of 
and success afterwards did not fol- 
low through this time. 

In a chorus of protest from New- 
foundland to the Yukon, the Cana- 
dians gave the Liberals the boot and 
called on Diefenbaker. 

It was almost like a dream around 
Ottawa after the Canadian Press 
conceded the election to the Con- 
servatives at 10:18 p.m. the night of 
June 10, and we went to bed know- 
ing that our next Prime Minister 
was going to be John Diefenbaker. 
We scarcely needed covers; that 
glow in our hearts for John kept us 
warm. 

Not in this century, and not since 
the gallant and handsome Wilfrid 
Laurier went to London and linked 
arms with Gladstone in 1896, has 
such a Canadian figure caught the 


imagination of London: Diefenbaker 
lunches with Nehru; Diefenbaker 
calls on the Queen; Diefenbaker 


addresses fellow Canadians; Diefen- 
baker’s here, he’s there, he’s every- 
where. He is the hero of the hour. 

When the Honorable John Diefen- 
baker rode up to Buckingham 
Palace, my. mind went back to that 
wintry day in Imperial, Saskatche- 
wan when he was called back from 
his car to go inside and take the 
Conservative nomination for Lake 
Centre. Only in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations can a man rise 
so high, can a man go so far. 


Wuar xrnp of Prime Minister is 
he going to be? A good one, natu- 
rally, but what kind of good one? 
It has been said that Diefenbaker is 
a converted Liberal. If that is not 
true, he is a small “!” Liberal, and 
has a great deal in common with all 
left wing groups, who think more of 
the common man and less of the 
dividends. 

It is a fair comparison, 
liken Diefenbaker with Disraeli. 
Both were Liberals in their youth, 
both faced frustrations, both were 
late-flowering politicians, both did 
not get the premiership till past 60, 
both ended in great triumph. 

Diefenbaker, a veteran himself, 
and invalided home in 1917, will 
naturally have an abiding concern 
over the fighting man. You can be 
sure that the old age pensions will 
be increased. Better provision for 
the aged will be achieved. 

I predict for Diefenbaker a dis- 
tinguished regime, whether short or 
long. But if I know the Canadian 
public, it will be long. THE END 
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_ C. Briscoe Carlan, Jr., 
of the Capital District has given 
us a new slant on magazine dis- 
tribution, and we'd like to pass it 
along to our readers. 
Briscoe and other 


members of 
the Graham, Bluefield, Virginia 
club regularly place copies of 
The Kiwanis Magazine inside the 
pages of magazines on sale in a 
drug store. 

“Some of the people come back 
later and ask for more copies of 
The Kiwanis Magazine,’ Briscoe 
reports. 

We're always delighted to hear 
of instances where the magazine 
is “getting around.” 


ene so often a club writes to 
the General Office and says, in 
effect, “We're having so-and-so 
as guest speaker next month and 
we would like to give him a little 
gift as a token of our apprecia- 
tion. What can you suggest? 

One suggestion that comes 
naturally is this: Why not give 
that speaker a year’s subscription 
to The Kiwanis Magazine? Many 
clubs do this. 


© encsens over a list of clubs 
that have more than a few outside 
subscriptions to our magazine, 
we were surprised to find that 
No. 1 on the list—the Niagara 
Falls, Ontario club—has 34! The 
rest of the list is in this order: 


Terre Haute, Indiana...... 25 
Louisville Highlands, 

a ree 22 
Denby, Detroit, Michigan. .20 
Lenoir, North Carolina....19 
Riverdale, Ontario.......... 18 
Lincoln, Nebraska.......... 18 
Whitehorse, 

Yukon Territory......... 15 
Sturgis, Michigan.......... 14 
Brecksville, Ohio........... 14 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. .12 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. .12 
Pittston, Pennsylvania...... 11 


 —_— giving subscriptions to 
guest speakers, many clubs pro- 
vide them to schools, hospitals, 
and libraries. It’s always a 
pleasure to get a letter from some- 
one at one of these institutions, 
saying he had found a particular 
article especially interesting or 
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HE thickset Caco general got slowly to his feet. Behind 
him, in the darkness, stood an ugly backdrop of a hundred 
Haitian outlaws. At his feet, a woman stirred a small fire. 
Confronting him, the tattered young man in blackface dis- 
guise saw the fire gleam on his white silk shirt and pearl 
handled pistol and knew this was the murderous chieftain, 
Charlemagne Masena Peralte. The man hed come for, 
through a jungle and a 1200-man encampment, past six 
hostile outposts, risking detection and certain death, 
Charlemagne squinted across the fire. “Who is it?” he 
challenged in Creole. 
There was no alternative; Marine Sergeant Herman Han- 
neken dropped his disguise, drew an automatic, and fired. 


The night exploded into gunflame, most of it from Hanne- 
ken’s second-in-command, Marine Corporal Button, and his 
handful of disguised Haitian gendarmes. But the shot that 
killed Charlemagne was the one which would finally end Caco 
terror and bring peace to Haiti. 


Sergeant Hanneken is retired now—as Brigadier General 
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A bullet for 


Charlemagne. 


Hanneken, USMC, with a Silver Star for Guadalcanal, a 
Legion of Merit for Peleliu, a Bronze Star for Cape Glouces- 
ter, a Gold Star, and a Navy Cross. And, for his ineredible 
expedition against Charlemagne, November 1, 1919, the 
Medal of Honor. 

The Herman Hannekens are a rare breed, it is true. Yet in 
all Americans there is much of the courage and character 
which they possess in such unusual abundance. Richer than 
gold, greater, even, than our material resources, it is the diving 
wealth behind one of the world’s soundest investments— 
United States Savings Bonds. It backs our country’s guaran- 
tee: safety of principal up to any amount, and an assured rate 
of return. For real security, buy Bonds regularly, through 
your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan, and hold onto them! 

Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series 

E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 314% 
interest when held to maturity. It earns higher interest in 
the early years than ever before, and matures in only 8 
years and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They 


earn more as they get older. 
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